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On the Virginia High School List 


The following publications of the B. F. JonNson PUBLISHING 
CompPANy are on the Virginia High School List: 


Colaw & Ellwood’s School Algebra... . 
Colaw & Ellwood’s Advanced Arithmetic 


Our Language—Grammar. C. Alphonso Smith 

School Chemistry. Charles Baskerville , 

Key to Baskerville’s School Chemistry , . 

Southern Literature. Louise Manly... . 

Southern States of the American Union. J. L. M. side (School edition) . 
Burke: Conciliation with America. J. M. Garnett 

Macaulay : Eesays on Milton and Addison. C. Alphonso Smith ,. . 
Goldsmith: Vicar of Wakefield. G.C. Edwards ... 

Jennyson: The Princess. Charles W. Kent 

Pope: Homer's Iliad. Frances E. Shoup. 

Coleridge: The Ancient Mariner. Norman H. Pitman. . 
Shakespeare: The Merchant of Venice. Robert Sharp. . 


Other High School “ sks 


Agriculture. Soule and Turpin. ... 
Civil History of the Confederate States. J. L. M. Ourry. 


Onthe VirginiaSchool Library List 


The following books are recommended by the State 
Board of Education for Virginia School Libraries : 


Half-Hours in Southern History. Jno: Lesslie Hall. (School edition) ... 

Soldier Life in the Army of Northern Virginia. Carlion McCarthy 

Life of General Robt. E. Lee. Mrs. M. L. Williamson, Boards, 25; cloth, ...... 
Life of General T. J. (Stonewall) Jackson. Mrs. M. L. Williamson. Boards, 30; cloth . 
Stories of Bird Life. 7%. Gilbert Pearson .....4.+ 

Grimm’s Fairy Stories. M. W. Haliburton and P. P. Clazton ees 

From the Land of Stories. P. P. Claxton ...+....-. 
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CHRISTMAS 

Every public school system deserving suc- 
cess and that will be successful must be admin- 
istered in the interest of the child. And all 
educators, no matter how elevated their sta- 
tion, must ever keep in sympathetic touch with 
child life. ‘ 

It is the wish of the Virginia Journal of 
Education that every child’s stocking be vis- 
ited by St. Nicholas, but it is the chief desire 
of this Journal that the true meaning of 
Christmas be taught by all true teachers. 





The spirit of true giving obliterates the spirit 
of selfishness and reminds the giver of the 
common bond of humanity. 

Not all can give presents costly, as the 
world estimates values, but all can give love, 
and all can say “God bless you.” 

No christmas is truly celebrated by the 
noise of fire-crackers, bowls of eggnog and vio- 
lation of Jaw and order. The spirit of Him 
whose name the season commemorates should 
antmate every one who would celebrate the 
occasion. Ossian Lang expresses our senti- 
ments in the following words: 

“Christmas is the children’s day. It is the 
day for grown-ups to renew their faith in the 
future, as represented by the joyous throng of 
children. It is the day on which parents and 
teachers resolve anew that as far as in them 
lies happiness shall not disappear from the 
earth. It is the day on which they pledge each 
other: ‘Come, let us live for our children.’ 

“Children’s hands and hearts are the gardens 
in which our hopes and ideals are rooted and 
grow to fruitage. They need the warm sun- 
shine of joy, that joy which radiates from the 
great sun of Love. The schoolrooms shall be 
the most joyful, the merriest, the jolliest places 
anywhere. Good cheer keeps the heart buoyed 
up with hope, and gives strength for the work 
ahead. That is the atmosphere in which every- 
thing good thrives best. 

The teachers who live out this creed in their 
schoolrooms are sisters and brothers of the 
Great Teacher, whose birthday will be cele- 
brated by the peoples of al] the earth in the 
month that is ahead of us. They know they 
cannot afford to carry their troubles into the 
presence of their pupils. They know that their 
friendly smile and words of cheer are among 
the best things they ean give. They know that 
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when they become cross and irritable and fault- 
finding, discouraged and discouraging they 
cease to be fit companions of the young. What- 
ever the outward conditions may be, the genu- 
ine teacher remains true to the Christmas spirit 
throughout the year: Glory to God in the high- 
est, peace on earth, good-will toward men.” 


se Ss 


State Teachers’ Association 

We find that it will be impossible to give in 
this issue a full account of this Association 
which met in Richmond, November 23-26. For 
the present we must be content to say that 
there were in attendance over two thousand 
teachers and other school officials, and that con- 
sidering the interest taken in the conferences 
of the various departments, the excellence of 
the addresses, and the beautiful spirit of har- 
mony, thorough co-operation and enthusiasm 
that characterized all the meetings, this was 
the most successful and notable education 
gathering that ever took place in Virginia. 

We shall be pleased to receive copies of some 
of the more practical addresses that were de- 
livered during the conference. 


OFFICERS ELECTED 


The list of oflicers elected was as follows: 
President, N. P. Painter, Roanoke; Secretary, 
Algar Woolfolk, Emporia; Treasurer, W. H. 
Keister, Harrisonburg; Vice-Presidents—one 
from each Congressional district—First, A. D. 
Wright, Fredericksburg; Second, J. R. L. 
Johnson, Franklin; Third, C. G. Burr, Card- 
well; Fourth, J. J. Lincoln, Wakefield; Fifth. 
R. H. Sheppe, Danville; Sixth, H. S. Hook. 
Roanoke; Seventh. Dr. Ormond Stone, Uni- 
versity of Virginia; Eighth, FE. F. Birckhead, 
Louisa; Ninth, Dr. J. P. McConnell, Emory 
and Henry College: Tenth. Lindsay Crawley, 
Appomattox. 


ss s 


Thanks to Mr. Keister 


Many persons have interested themselves in 
securing subscribers for this Journan. But, 
so far, Mr. W. H. Keister, of Harrisonburg, 
has the best record. When other influences 


failed, he secured nearly one hundred subscrib- 
ers and declined any remuneration for his ser- 
vices. 


s+ SF 
Dr. Kent 


At a recent teachers’ association held in 
Pennsylvania we are glad to note that of all 
the prominent speakers that took part, Dr. 
Charles W. Kent, of the University of Virginia, 
was the most popular. 


st Ss 


The Clayton F. Summy Company 


We wish to thank the Clayton F. Summy 
Company of Chicago for permission to use the 
two musical selections published in this issue. 

This company is one of the largest and most 
reliable in America, 
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ALASKA SCHOOLS 


From his office in the Colman building on 
First avenue, Seattle, the chief of the Alaska 
division of the Bureau of Education directs 
one of the largest, if not the very largest school 
district in the werld. His jurisdiction extends 
from Point Barrow, the most northerly point 
in United Statesterritory, down to the south- 
ernmost portion of Southeastern Alaska. This 
territory coves an area of nearly six hun- 
dred thousand square miles, one-quarter of 
which lie within the Arctic Circle, and, 
with the exception of a narrow strip of coast 
bordering on the North Pacific Ocean, is ice- 
bound from October until June in each year, 
says the Seattle Post-Intelligencer. The 
schools, which are solely for the benefit of the 
natives, adults as well as children, are dis- 
tributed as follows: On the shores of the Are- 
tic Ocean of Bering Sea and the rivers empty- 
ing into those waters north of the Yukon, 
twenty; in the valleys of the Yukon and Kus- 
kokwin, nineteen; on the shores of Southern 
Bering Sea, of the North Pacifie Ocean, west of 
the 141st Meridian, and on the rivers emptying 
into those waters, twelve; on the mainland and 
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on the islands of Southeastern Alaska, eigh- 


teen. 
THE FARTHEST NORTH 


The most northerly school is located at Point 
Barrow. The force of Government teachers in 
Alaska numbers about 100, under the super- 
vision of six district superintendents, and they 
are paid from $70 to $125 per month for the 
white, and from $40 to $70 per month for the 
native teachers. The Government is very ex- 
acting in the selection of these teachers; those 
who are strongly actuated by philanthropic 
motives and have shown capacity to do un- 
usually effective work under adverse circum- 
stances are better qualified for the work than 
the mere college graduate in pedagogy. 

According to the census taken in 1900, the 
native population of Alaska appeared as 29,536, 
and in 1908 there were over three thousand 
pupils enrolled in the schools; the average cost 
to the government was $25.71 per pupil en- 
rolled. Each pupil enrolled in the school at 
Icy Cape cost $217.13 per annum, while at 
Jackson, in Southeastern Alaska, the cost was 
$26.94, 

In former years the educational work in 
Alaska was confined to the ordinary school 
curriculum, and beyond enabling the natives 
to read and write our language the system did 
not help them to better their condition in life. 
Now, however, the Alaska school service is 
somewhat similar in character to the work 
of the social settlement centers among the for- 
eign population in the large cities in the East- 
ern States. Only the rudiments of the common 
school subjects are now being taught, and the 
center of gravity has been shifted from routine 
work in the school room to the general im- 
provement of the industrial, sanitary and 
moral condition of the natives. The girls are 
instrueted in the art of cooking and other 
branches of domestie science, while the boys 
have praetieal instruction in manual training, 
and, where the climatic conditions permit of it, 
the entire community is taught elementary agri- 
ulture. Particular attention is paid to in- 


struction in personal hygiene and sanitary 
methods of living. 


UPHILL WORK 


They are being taught that a great deal of 
ventilation in their houses, sanitary environ- 
ments and cleanliness tend to prolong life, but 
it is uphill work for the teachers to wean them 
from their inherent lack of cleanliness. With 
them windows in houses serve no other pur- 
pose than to admit light, and the doors are 
just a means of ingress and egress. The teach- 
ers realize that the only way to compel the 
natives to have sanitary dwellings and en- 
vironments is to formulate a simple code of 
sanitary rules, make these compulsory and 
their non-observance punishable by a fine or 
imprisonment. This has been recommended to 
Congress, but no action has been taken as yet 
in the matter by that body. 

The problems that face the director of the 
Alaska school service are many. A system of 
education that would be beneficial to the na- 
tives of Southeastern Alaska would not be 
feasible among the Eskimos of the Arctic. The 
climatic conditions are so widely different in 
the various parts of that country that, in ad- 
dition to the ordinary schoo] routine, special 
instructions have to be adopted in the indus- 
tries that are adapted to each region. For in- 
stance, on the southeast coast the natives are 
instructed in agriculture and the raising of 
garden stuff. How absurd would be instruc- 
tion in these lines to the scholars of the school 
at Point Barrow and other places within the 
Arctie cirele. There, and on Seward peninsula 
generally, the Eskimos are instructed in the 
care of the reindeer and by serving an appren- 
ticeship for a stipulated period it is the power 
of every deserving Eskimo to own a herd of 
reindeer, which is given to him by the govern- 
ment after he has faithfully served his appren- 
ticeship for a stipulated period it is in the 
power of every deserving Eskimo to own a herd 
of reindeer, which is given to him by the gov- 
ernment after he has faithfully served his ap- 
prenticeship. In this manner, at the present 
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time, over ten thousand reindeer are owned by 
the Eskimos. The game laws of Alaska have 
deprived the natives of their chief means of 
maintenance, and the stringent fishing regula- 
tions have also taken away from them many of, 
what they considered, their inherited rights. 


DEPRIVED OF RIGHT TO HUNT 


In a territory so vast as Alaska, where the 
lofty, ragged and inaccessible mountain ranges 
afford a safe retreat for game, it is ridiculous 
to think of their extermination or depletion at 
the hands of the natives. However, the laws 
have been made and are enforced, thereby de- 
priving the natives of their immemorial right 
to hunt and fish at will and where they please 
to gain a livelihood. 

Some compensation had to be made and this 
compensation is found in the practical instrue- 
tion in industries given to the natives under 
the direction of the bureau of education. They 
are being taught to be self-supporting by civil- 
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ized methods, and ample demonstration of the 
benefits of the instruction can be seen. Too 
much praise for this cannot be given to the 
men and women who compose the force of Gov- 
ernment teachers in Alaska. In most instances, 
completely isolated from people of their own 
kind, without the comforts of civilization, these 
men and women are not only helping to build 
up an empire, but are educating in the ways 
of thrift, industry and morality the natives of 
a country that is destined to be one of the 
brightest stars in the galaxy of States under 
the Stars and Stripes. The work is an immense 
one and wonders are being achieved with the 
comparatively meager funds appropriated by 
Congress for the purpose. One very important 
branch of the Alaska school service is the medi- 
cal department, in which nine physicians are 
engaged. Destitute natives are given free 
medical attendance and care, and the doctors 
help in the sanitary and personal hygiene in- 
struction. 


LANGUAGE IN THE PRIMARY AND GRAMMAR GRADES * 


LULA O. ANDREWS, State Female Normal School, Farmville 


Fourtu GRaApDE 


(A good, suggestive text book should now be 
put into the hands of the pupils). 
A. Oral Language. 

1. Conversation lessons: work of the third 
grade continued, with the addition of new 
subjects. 

a. Farm life in summer and in winter; 
winter sports and pleasures; summer 
sports and pleasures; going to church 
in the country; getting the mail; going 
to town; changes in garden, field, and 
wood since summer, since September, 
since November, since Christmas, since 
April. 

b. Various phases of life in town; com- 
parison with country life. 

e. Conversations based upon the observa- 
tion of plants, trees, animals, birds, in- 
sects, etc. 


*Copyright 1909 by Lula O. Andrews. 


d. Talks upon the weather and the seasons, 
—rain, dew, frost, snow, hail, weather 
signs, etc., following observation. 

e. How I care for and train my cat, 
canary, chickens, turkeys, rabbits, pigs, 
dog, pony, colt, horse, cow, ete. 

f. Some queer pets seen or heard of,—alli- 
gator, goose, monkey, mouse, parrot, 
squirrel, crow, chameleon, ete. 

g. What I should like to be when I am 
grown up, and why. = 

h. The kindest deeds seen or heard of. 

2. Continue the study and discussion of 
stories, poems and pictures, drawing upon 
the very best in literature and art, within 
the child’s power of appreciation. Work 
out a series of related lessons now and 
then, upon some story, poem, or picture; 
sometin es, also, combine stories, poems, 
and pictures in the same series. 
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3. Special usage lessons. 


a. Third grade work reviewed and con- 
tinued. 

b. Correct use of pronouns: J, me, he, him, 
she, her, we, us, they, them, myself, who, 
whom, which, that. 

c. Drills on the past tense of additional 
verbs,—and the forms with: have, take, 
shake, fly, throw, wear, win, choose, 
etc., continuing to give attention to the 
most troublesome verbs of the previ- 
ous grade,—sit, set, lie, lay, etc. 

d. Proper use of_in and into; as, “Susan 
is in my room;” “Susan walked quietly 
into my room.” 

e. The proper use of between and among; 
as “Mother divided the cake between 
Alice and me;” “Mary divided her 
candy among five playmates.” 

f. Proper use of as and like; as: “She does 
as her mother says,” “She looks like 
her mother.” 

g. Unless instead of without; as, “I shall 
not go unless you do;” “I shall not go 
without you.” 

h. Long way instead of long ways; as, “I 
walk a long way to school.” 

i. As lief instead of as live; as, “I had as 
lief do it as not.” 

j. Used to instead of use to; as, “I used 
to live in Alabama.” 

k. He doesn’t, she doesn’t, it doesn’t, in- 
stead of he don’t, she don’t, it don’t. 

l. Proper use of this, that, these, those, es- 
pecially in such expressions as this kind 
of hat, that kind of bird, these kinds of 
flowers, those sorts of men, etc. 

m. Continue the drills on commonly mis- 
pronounced words, adding such as on, 
only, of, off, onward, several, every, 
shut, broom, roof, clear, care, clothes, 
children, fifth, eighth, fourteen, Febru- 
ary, history, geography, arithmetic, etc. 


. The plurals of nouns: develop the rules 


for regular plurals from numerous exam- 
ples, merely pointing out irregular plu- 
rals as needed, or dealing with them in the 
spelling class. 

a. Adding s; as, table, tables; book, books. 





“1 


1, 


2. 


b. Adding es; as, church, churches, glass, 
glasses. 

c. Changing f. and fe to v and adding es; 
as, thief, thieves; knife, knives. 

d. Changing y to i and adding es, as pan- 
8yy pansies; jury, juries. 


. Word study,—the work of the third grade 


continued. 


. Sentence study. 


a. Third grade work continued. 
b. Easy analysis of the simple sentence,— 
subject and predicate distinguished. 
c. Sentence building. 
(1) Supply suitable predicates for given 
subjects. 
(2) Supply suitable subjects for given 
predicates. 
(3) Enlarge, by simple modifiers, un- 
modified subjects. 


. Memory work faithfully continued,— 


short sayings, memory gems, poems. Re- 
serve a corner of the blackboard for mem- 
ory gems. Have one always there, chang- 
ing the selection two or three times a 
week, or as often as desired. At least one 
short poem should be memorized each 
month. 


. Adjective, the simplest of all modifiers. 
. No technical grammar, though the chil- 


dren should be able to use the grammati- 
cal terms, subject, predicate, noun, pro- 
noun, verb, adjective, modifier, freely. but 
informally by the end of the session, and 
easily recognize the things named. 


B. Written Language. (Continue to prepare 


for all written work by previous oral 
work). 
Transcription, or exact copying, con- 
tinued. 
Dictation. 
a. Punctuation—review and new needs. 
(1) The comma in series, addresses, be- 
fore or after quotations, following 
yes or no, to set off parenthetical or 
thrown-in expressions, explanatory 
words and phrases. 
(2) Exclamation mark, question mark, 
hyphen. 
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(3) Apostrophe in contractions, and in 
singular and plural possessives. 
(4) Broken or divided quotations ex- 
plained and used. 
. Additional contractions, if necessary; 


~ 
~ 


as, o'clock, ’tis, he’s, shouldn’t, wouldn't, 

shan’'t, won't, what's, that’s, and forms. 

observed in simple poems,—e’er, ne’er, 
oer, ete. 

c. Additional simple abbreviations,—but 
only those absolutely necessary to the 
general reader, introduced only as the 
need arises. 

d. Sentence drills on homonyms, synonyms, 
and antonyms. 

e. Sentences to emphasize and test any 
matter of correct usage. 

f. Simple stories, poems and _ conversa- 
tions, for the sake of capitalization and 
punctuation. ; 

8. Composition. 

a. Closer attention to margins, indenta- 
tions, and other simple formalities. 

b. Simplest possible view of the principles 
of paragraphing. 

c. Simple original work, not more than 
one paragraph long. 

(1) Brief personal incidents or experi- 
ences, such as those discussed in con- 
versation lessons. 

(2) Very short descriptions of persons, 

. animals, places, and objects. 

(3) Very simple contrasts and compari- 
sons,—the pine and the oak; the horse 
und the cow; summer and_ winter; 
vacation in town and in the country; 
the catbird and the cardinal; and 
many other similar topics. 

d. Letter writing: work of the third grade 
continued, giving close attention to cor- 
rect form. 

e. Simple work from outlines. 

(1) Reproducing, by very simple out- 
lines previously made out in oral 
work, a story of several paragraphs. 

(2) Short biographical sketch, by out- 
line made in class. 

(3) Picture stories by outlines made in 
class, 
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f. Story lessons. 

(1) Third grade plans continued. 

(2) Reproduction of a short story in 
answer to questions. 

(3) Reproduction of a short story from 
brief hints on the blackboard. 

(4) A short story begun on the board 
by the teacher, and finished by the 
pupils. 

(5) Reproduction of a short story from 
a simple outline, made by the teacher 
or by the class. 

g. Familiar short poems and simple mem- 
orized passages reproduced, after hav- 
ing studied carefully from the board 
or the book the meaning, the spelling 
of difficult words, the punctuation and 
capitalization. 

h. Written lessons, now and then, upon 
the subjects in other classes. These 
should not be, in any sense, tests or ex- 
aminations, but mere exercises in orderly 
writing. All written work in any other 
class should also be regarded as lan- 
guage work, so far as form and expres- 
sion are concerned. 


C. Spelling. 


1. New and difficult words from other classes. 

2. Oral and written spelling, as before. 

8. Sight spelling continued. 

4. Phonics and sound spelling faithfully con- 
tinued. 

5. Drills on syllabication and accent. 

6. Marking of the easiest vowels,—extend 
the work of the third grade a little. 

7. Regular and irregular plurals: lists of 
singular nouns given to be changed to the 
plural. 

8. Lists of the present form of troublesome 
verbs given to be changed to the past. 

9. Word-building continued: words to which 
we may add -less, -ness, -ful; words be- 
fore which im-, in-, or un- may be placed. 

10. Word analysis: as, care-ful, care-ful-ly, 
care-less: un-truth, un-truth-ful; un-kind, 
un-kind-ness, un-kind-ly; im-polite, im- 
polite-ly ; ete. 

11. Word grouping,—this work may be be- 
gun in the third grade if desired. 








a. According to similarity; as, words that 
contain the short sound of a, or the 
long sound of e, etc.; words that contain 
er, and or; words that end in ow, -ly, 
-ed, -ing, etc.; any other simple points 
of likeness may be used. 

b. According to association; as, names of 
cbjects in a schoolroom; names of trees 
around the schoolhouse, or on the way 
home, or in the children’s yards; ani- 
mals on the farm; animals in a menage- 
rie; familiar birds; products of the 
farm; implements used in farming: 
names of boys; names of girls; articles 
of food; materials used for clothes;— 
many other ideas of association may be 
employed. 

12. Homonyms continued: rain, rein, reign; 
pair, pear, pare; oar, ore, o’er; road, rode, 
rowed; hair, hare; air, heir; fair, fare; 
week, weak; pail, pale; sail, sale; great, 
grate; berry, bury; ball, bawl, peel, peal; 
pour, pore; rap, wrap; ring, wring; him, 
hymn; piece, peace; hall, haul; heard, 
herd; etc. 

13. Antonyms continued: narrow, broad: 
above, below; first, last; idle, busy; right, 
wrong; right, left; old, new; old, young; 
absent, present; kind, unkind; friend, 
enemy; smile, frown; cheap, costly or ex- 
pensive; and any others desired or needed. 

14. Easy synonyms introduced: glad, happy, 
joyous, joyful, gladsome; merry, jolly, 
bright, blithe, lively, gay, sunny, cheerful, 
in good spirits; lazy, idle, indolent, unem- 
ployed, trifling; busy, active, diligent, in- 
dustrious, energetic, employed; brisk, 
quick, nimble, prompt, alert, _ lively, 
sprightly; sadness, grief, sorrow, trouble; 
friendly, kind, pleasant, loving, tender, 
sociable, fond, neighborly; branch, bow, 
limb; sow, plant; healthy, strong, sound, 
hale, hearty, robust; etc. The study of 
synonyms, however, is not so much a mat- 
ter of spelling as of meaning and use. 

15. Au occasional spelling-match,—too good 

a thing to be entirely discarded merely 

because it is old-fashioned. 
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16. Review of the alphabet in order, for the 
sake of dictionary study. 
17. The use of a small dictionary begun,—- 
but only begun, and used in the simplest 
way, for syllabication and accent, not 
often for meaning and pronunciation. 
(It is a serious mistake to spend all the 
t'me in the spelling class in learning difficult 
words far beyond a child’s everyday use, while 
the words of his own daily needs are neglected, 
und, as a consequence, perhaps never mastered 
in efter life. It is just as great a mistake, how 
ever, to waste time on words which the chil- 
dren know and know well. Strive to make 
pupils masters of their writing vocabularies). 
Stories :— 
The Dog in the Manger.—Aesop. 
The Blind and the Lame Man.—Aesop. 
The Fox and the Stork.—Aesop. 
The Fox and the Grapes.—Aesop. 
The Milkmaid.—Aesop. 
The Ant and the Dove.—Aesop. 
The Wolf, the Goat, and the Kid.—Aesop. 
The Wind and the Sun (Repeated). 
The Foolish Weather-Vane. 
The Straw, the Coal, and the Bean.— 
Grimm. 

Briar Rose.—Grimm. 

Pippa.—Menefee’s “Child Stories from the 
Masters.” 

Urashima.—Williston’s “Japanese Fairy 
Tales.” 

Aladdin and the Wonderful Lamp.—From 
“Arabian Nights.” 

Iris, the Rainbow Queen.—Francillon’s 
“Gods and Houses.” 

Androcles and the Lion. 

William Tell and the Apple. 

Dick Whittington and His Cat. 

How Daniel Boone Outwitted the Indians. 

Old Father Christmas—J. H. Ewing. 

The Ruggles’ Christmas Dinner—K. D. 

Wiggin, in “The Birds’ Christmas 
Carol.” 

The Finding of Moses. 

The Child Samuel. 

Selected stories from “Robinson Crusoe.” 


Selected stories from “Uncle Remus.” 





: 
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Selected stories from Kipling’s “Jungle 


Books.” 


Poems :— 

“Vacation Song,”—Frank Dempster Sher- 
man. 

*“September,”-—Helen Hunt Jackson. 

*“October’s Bright Blue Weather,”—Helen 
Hunt Jackson. 

“A November Good-Night,”—Mrs. E. R. 
Beers. 

*“A Thanksgiving,”—Emerson. 

“Winter,”’—Tennyson. 

“The Birds’ Christmas,”—Celia Thaxter. 

“A Christmas Carol,”—Adelaide Procter. 

“Old Christmas,”—Mary Howitt. 

“Talking in Their Sleep,”—Edith M. 
Thomas. 

*““The Year’s at the Spring,”—Browning. 

“Green Things Growing,”—Dinah M. Craik. 

“What the Winds Bring,”—E. C. Stedman. 

“The Four Winds,’—From “Hiawatha.” 

“The Four Winds,”—Frank Dempster Sher- 
man. 

*“The Rainbow,”—Wordsworth. 

*“The Bow That Bridges Heaven,”—Ros- 
setti. 

“Robin Redbreast,”—Allingham. 

“The Sandpiper,”—Celia Thaxter. 

“Robert of ‘Lincoln,’—Bryant. 

*“Answer to a Child’s Question,”—Cole- 
ridge. 


*“A Child’s Thought. of God,’—Browning. 


*“Evening Hymn,’—S. Baring-Gould. 

*“Rockaby. Lullaby.”—J. G. Holland. 

*“Tullaby of an Infant Chief,”—Scott. 

“Norse Lullaby,”—Field. 

“The Children’s Hour.”—Longfellow. 

“The Village Blacksmith,.”—Longfellow. 

“The Pied Piper of Hamelin,’—Browning. 

“Wishing,”—Allingham. 

“A Fable,”—Emerson. 

“The Owl and the Pussy Cat,”—Edward 
Lear. 


Pictures :-— 
At Home after the First Voyage.—Rosen- 
thal. 
Feeding the Hens.—Millet. 
The Rainbow.—Millet. 


The Pet Bird.—Meyer von Bremen. 

The Little Rabbit Seller—Meyer von Bre- 
men. 

What Mother Has Brought.—Meyer von 
Bremen. 

The Fruit Venders.—Murillo. 

Visiting Vay at the Hospital.—Geoffroy. 

A School in Brittany.—Geoffroy. 

A Highland Shepherd’s Home.—Landseer. 

Shoeing the Horse.—Landseer. 

The Village Blacksmith.—Herring. 

A Lesson in Boat Building.—Bacon. 

Pied Piper of Hamelin.—Kaulbach. 

The Ferryman’s Daughter.—Adan. 

A Helping Hand.—Renouf. 

For the Squire.—Millais. 

The Children’s Hour.—W. L. Taylor. 

The Child Samuel.—Sir Joshua Reynolds. 

Portrait of a Child.—Cuyp. 

Always Tell the Truth.—Faed. 

The Prize Calf.—Landseer. 

Dignity and Impudence.—Landseer. 


Memo ry Gems :— 


If work’s on hand, it’s a splendid plan 
To do it the jolliest way you can. 
—From “Good Housekeeping.” 
At it, and all at it, and always at it. 
—John Wesley. 
All that’s great and good is done 
Just by patient trying. 
—Phoebe Cary. 
The least flower with a brimming cup may 
stand 
And share its dewdrops with another near. 
Mrs. Browning. 
Howe’er it be, it seems to me 
"Tis only noble to be good; 
Kind hearts are more than coronets 
And simple faith than Norman blood. 
—Tennyson. 
He who rises late must trot all day. 
—Benjamin Franklin. 
Beautiful faces are those that show 
Beautiful thoughts that lie below. 


Others may waste time by being tardy; I in- 
tend to be punctual—From a Iad’s let- 
ter to his father. 
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Diligence is the mother of good luck. 
—Benjamin Franklin. 


The most enviable of all titles is the charac- 
ter of an “honest man.” 
—George Washington. 


The merciful man is merciful to his beast. 
—Proverbs. 


Sin has many tools, but a lie is a handle that 
fits them all. 


Small service is true service while it lasts; 
Of friends, however humble, scorn not one; 
The daisy, by the shadow that it casts, 
Protects the lingering dewdrop from the sun. 
—Wordsworth. 


MODERN SCHOOL METHODS IN THE WEST 


R. C. STEARNES, Secretary State Board ¢@ Education 


The Southern State Superintendents re- 
ceived an invitation some months ago to travel 
as the guests of the Southern Education Board 
and inspect Western schools. The city of St. 
Louis was the rendezvous and the appointed 
time Oct. 17. On account of the approaching 
State election, Superintendent J. D. Eggles- 
ton, Jr., found it impracticable to go himself, 
and the writer was asked to tuke his place. 
Inasmuch as the invitation came to me more in 
an Official than in a personal way, I have felt 
that it was a duty as well as a pleasure to 
give the people of Virginia the benefit of my 
observations as far as possible, and this, by 
way of preface, is my apology for asking their 
ittention to two or three letters of which this 
is the first. 

The party was under the direct charge of 
Dr. Robert Ogden and Dr. Wickliffe Rose, and 
every Southern State except Oklahoma was 
represented. 

The trains were on time, the accommoda- 
tions were excellent; comfort, good-fellow- 
ship, peace and plenty prevailed at all times: 
as the executive officer and director-general of 

e expedition, Dr. Rose, proved himself non- 
pareil, while, as a host and the Nestor of our 
counsels, Dr. Ogden was found to be indeed 
a “guide, philosopher and friend.” 


PAGE COUNTY, IOWA 


Our first stop after leaving St. Louis was in 
s vestern Towa. It was significant from 
« Virginia standpoint that the county should 
have been named Page and one of its leading 


towns Shenandoah. The school work of this 
county has gained a national reputation along 
agricultural lines, but, inasmuch, as the faith 
and practice of its leaders is to do good work 
along all lines and almost every phase of 
school work was presented to us, I shall de- 
scribe what we saw and heard under general 
and well-known heads. 


HOUSES AND GROUNDS 


At least five of the nine school houses we 
visited were not modern in their plan and ap- 
pointments, and in a county where no acre 
of land can be bought for as little as $50, these 
buildings ought to be replaced with standard, 
sanitary structures; and something of that 
kind is sure to happen very, very soon. In 
one building the wooden blackboard still re- 
mains, in another the narrow entrance hall 
was almost clogged with hats and cloaks; all 
of the five had windows on opposite sides, with 
cross lights and shadows, and the modern ven- 
tilating stove and chimney were conspicuous 
by their absence. Concerning one of these 
houses and its location, the neat little pamph- 
let which was given us as program and travel- 
ing guide said: 

“Three years ago this school ground was but 
half an acre in extent, without a growing 
thing on it, unfenced, ete. Since then, 
through a united effort on the part of the pa- 
trons, directors, teachers and pupils, a half- 
acre has been added, trees planted, a good 
fence put in, the house painted inside and out, 
a good bookcase purchased, and, in fact, 
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flowers blossom where cinder piles once flour- 
ished.” 

So much for what was lacking; the other 
side of the story must now be told. We vis- 
ited no room which had not been neatly pa- 
pered, flowers and ornaments, many of them 
home-made, abounded, and even the wooden 
blackboard had been successfully painted—I 
had almost said vaccinated, but probably the 
allusion would not be obvious to every one. 
Long years ago Mary of Bethany, by a very 
simple act, earned from her master this proud 
enconium, “She hath done what she could.” 
The same spirit has been the main-spring of 
that success which has given Page county, 
Iowa, a national reputation. In the fine 
building in Coin, where the domestic science 
department served us such a delightful lunch 
on October 19th, the proud boast was made 
that the long cement walks and the granolithic 
work in the basement had all been finished by 
the boys, and in another school the children 
found time for manual training by devoting a 
“quarter-holiday” to that kind of exercise, this 
quarter holiday having been earned, mind you, 
by the prompt attendance of every pupil on 
every day for a whole week. 

It is not true, then, that Page county, Iowa, 
has a mint of money to spend on its school- 
houses, and it is equally untrue that teachers 
there receive extravagant salaries. They save 
money and they save time in every possible 
way. 

I wish to mention the Oak Grove School 
particularly as one of the most attractive sin- 
gle-room country school houses that I have 
ever seen. Proper proportions, convenient 
cloakrooms, a large front porch and the grace- 
ful lines of its roof and bell-tower made an 
ensemble which brought forth words of praise 
from all of the visitors. Nestled among great 
oak trees, glorious in their autumn foliage, the 
charm of the picture became all.the more ap- 
pealing to the school economist when he 
learned that the actual outlay of money had 
not exceeded $900.00. Nature and the per- 
sonal interest of the superintendent, school di- 
rector, teacher and pupils had done the rest. 

I feel very safe in asserting that the good 


school buildings and attractive grounds which 
we saw have been secured by good manage. 
ment, economy and personal sacrifices for the 
public good. 7 


COURSE OF INSTRUCTION 


There is much that is artistic about the Page 


county course of study, printed on two sheets 
of paper six by twelve inches in size, and fas- 
tened with a cord all ready for hanging. In 
subject matter, however, it is unusually brief 
and simple, and is working its way among 
many of the same difficulties that we know in 
Virginia. One teacher mentioned the amount 
of trouble she had had because most of the 
children were too far ahead in reading, and 
so few of them showed any real training in 
language work or any marked skill in num- 
bers. 

I commend the following sentences from the 
course of study to all teachers: 

“Do not allow counting on fingers or with 
marks. Discontinue the use of objects for 
counting as soon as possible. Drill on com- 
binations until pupils can give them without 
hesitation,” and in the second grade, “Multi- 
plication tables to five times nine.” 

In Page county the pupils are taught to 
dwell on the similarities and easy relations in 
addition and multiplication until the drill 
makes them practically automatic. There is no 
mere droning of the multiplication table; the 
columns are ignored, and stopping at five times 
nine means that no sum nor product higher 
than that is encountered until after the sec- 
ond year. Overcrowding is guarded against, 
and bad habits like counting on fingers or by 
ones only are watched from the very begin- 
ning. Some of their devices for testing the 
work in rapid combinations of numbers and 
making it interesting were splendidly sugges 
tive. 

We could see everywhere the most candid 
and patient and intelligent efforts to live up 
to the course of study and to get all of the 
benefits possible out of a proper sequence and 
correlation of studies and a_ well-balanced 
graded system. 
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BRINGING SCHOOL CLOSE TO HOME 


What has already been said shows that our 
friends in the West do not give the essentials 
s low or subordinate place in their ideals, but 
the great lesson for us was the consummate 
skill shown in bringing the school life into 
Jose and vital connection with the home life. 


The children feel it, the parents feel it, and © 


it began to tingle in our veins before we had 
yen an hour among the schools. The school 
an do something for the cornfields, for the 
jairy, for the house and barn. 

A boy went from Tennessee to Page county, 
and in the first school visited by us he has 
learned to be the best basket maker in the 
ounty. Some cows in Page county were not 
producing enough butter fat to pay for the 
food they consumed. A milk tester was too ex- 
pensive for each school, but the county super- 
intendent decided to take one around. It is 
left at one school for several days and then 
arried in Miss Field’s buggy to another. At 
our second schoo] we saw boys and girls test- 
ing milk which they had drawn from the cows’ 
udders with their own hands. Results: Some 
cows in Page county have already gone to the 
butcher and others will follow. More impor- 
tant results: Better feeding of milch cows, bet- 
ter stable facilities, better dairy houses, more 
and better milk. 

Most important results of all: many bright 
boys and girls are led to believe that dairying 
is one of the most attractive and remunerative 
businesses on earth, and in their young souls 
there has already grown a fixed determination 
to stay on the farm. 

In the third schoo] we heard a girl read a 
~ or $10 prize essay entitled “Farm Life: 
Why I Like It.” 

The county superintendent is the author of 
little book of twenty pages called a Farm 
Arithmetic, whose title page declares that it 
“contains nothing about longitude and time, 
‘ube root, English money or the binonnal theo- 
rm, but devotes its time to the sort of arith- 
metic that the boy or girl will use every day in 
actual life.” 

( In the fifth school visited, the Norwich 
School, we observed a typical recitation from 


this book. I have never seen a class of chil- 
dren more deeply interested in figures nor a 
pluckier bunch of mathematicians. 

Late in afternoon of the second day we came 
to the Tarkio School. There Martin Johnson, 
one of the champion corn judges of the Boys’ 
Agricultural Club, was called upon to exhibit 
his ten-ear sample cases of white and yellow 
corn. Some of the superintendents were prac- 
tical farmers and fairly good corn judges 
themselves, but after one of them had asked 
with great show of confidence if the boy did 
not consider a certain ear, more than seven 
inches long, a pretty good one, and the little 
fellow had made reply that it was a pretty 
good “nubbin,” a fact which he proceeded to 
make clear by exhibiting other ears in his bas- 
yet, all were willing to sit at the feet of this 
little rural genius, the only person in the room 
apparently who was unconscious of his re- 
markable ability in reaching conclusions and 
in making them clear by brief statements. 


SUPERINTENDENT AND HER TEACHERS 


Thus far we have described a few, and only 
a few, of the outward manifestations of enter- 
prise and progress. Underneath all of this 
lies the tact, skill and devotion of a woman. 
Her personality explains what has already 
been accomplished in Page county, and stands 
as a sufficient guarantee of the future. When 
T attended the Department of Superintendence 
last April T heard Dr. Martin, of Massachu- 
setts, tell of a prevailing custom in that State 
to go beyond its borders down into the State 
of Maine for its local superintendents of 
school; but Iowa in some instances has gone 
still further. It has left the lordly sex of man 
entirely and gone into the domain of woman 
to get some twenty or thirty county superin- 
tendents, with happy results in every instance, 
we were told. One could only hope that the 
other counties have fared approximately as 
well as Page county. 

Miss Field’s education and normal training 
had fitted her specially for supervisory work 
and leadership. She comes of a stock in which 
the characteristics of leadership have been de- 
veloped to a high degree. Her brothers and 
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sisters are all richly endowed with such gifts. 
To careful training in youth and the courage 
of high ideals, she adds untiring energy and 
the faculty of getting along well with chil- 
dren. That she devotes all of her time to 
school work goes without saying. She is so 
intimately connected with her school work that 
she knows every child by name, and when she 
calls on them to recite a lesson or join in some 
bit of school enterprise, until then not at- 
tempted, it is beautiful to see their faces light 
up in glad response to the call of a real leader. 
Her teachers are chosen lieutenants, many of 
whom have declined good places in town 
schools because they believe their mission lies 
among country schools. The practical life ap- 
peals to all of them. They teach the regular 
school branches for the service these studies 
can render in after life, and take hold of a 
new subject just as promptly and vigorously 
as the needs of the people seem to dictate. 
They think the grammar school can do much 
for the shop, the farm and the every day, as 
well as the higher, home life, and they trans- 
late their faith immediately into action. Then 
they command the co-operation and respect of 
the community by challenging them to pass 
upon the results attained. “If the writing is 
not so good, condemn us,” they say: “If the 
reading or spelling is not better, withhold your 
support: if our farm arithmetic is not mak- 
ing mathematicians, do not spare our feelings 
for » moment; if the work we do in basket- 
making, corn judging. milk testing, school gar- 
dening, or with hammer and saw, does not pro- 


vide general as well as special training, away 
with it. But if, on the other hand, you be. 
lieve that we are giving that training of heart, 
head and hand that will fit the children for Hy “" 
sober, useful and contented lives in their own 
home environment, then give us your financial # ?™ 
support and hearty interest in such a Way that Hy °° 
the school levies may no longer be regarded as Hy ™* 


‘a tax, but as a co-operative effort to give the Mm 


children what they deserve, namely, the best 
possible chance in life.” 

The efforts in Page county seemed to me to 
be as simple as they were sincere, and as sin- 
cere as they were successful. They have not 
even attempted to consolidate their schools, 
owing to the impassable condition of the roads 
in rainy weather. There is no stone to macad. 
amize the roads, and even a short rainy spell 
makes locomotion very difficult and disagree 
able, we were told. I was sorry not to be able to 
observe results in the way of consolidation, but 
neither in Page county nor elsewhere did we 
have such an opportunity. 

The lesson that I gathered ‘from the two 
days spent in Miss Field’s schools was the 
effectiveness of systematic, sustained effort 


along simple and practical lines. As I utter ee 
these words I realize fully that the ability to ( 
discern the practical and the intuition to heed 

the beckoning hand of simple truth are the vi 


highest marks of genius. There is no county 
in Virginia which cannot duplicate the work 
of Page county. Towa, but among our county 
superintendents how many members are there 
of the Field clan? That is the vital question. 


DRAWING IN FIRST PRIMARY GRADE 





MRS. D. W. READ 


TI once visited a suburban school near a large 
city, and there saw a child in the first primary 
grade who had never owned a pencil until she 
came to school. 

She was the child of an ordinary workman 
along the river shore, of foreign parentage, 
cheaply clad in odd garments, awkwardly 
made. 


When I saw her she had been using her pet 
cil in the various work of the school room fot 
several months, particularly in drawing. 

In this she showed remarkable ingenuity 
and industry, having in her endeavors to ¢* 
press herself in line, used several tablets and 
all the loose paper she could find. 


T learned that this small stranger to Ame HJ in c 
stor 
g) 


rive 
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can education could not be aroused to an in- 
terest in anything about her until drawing was 
presented in the school, then she suddenly 
seemed to awaken to an understanding of 
many things, and that when she discovered in 
herself the power to perceive, express and ac- 


Ne -estttaee, 


oy 
eye 


Y/ 
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complish, it was as though a new birth had 
taken place. 

Coming of foreign parents and scarcely able 
to make herself understand through language, 
she sat there at her little desk each day, telling 


“) 
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drawn long twisted freight trains bringing 
traffic to the wharves. 

Great giant policemen, with exaggerated 
caps, and fearful bills, indicative of the force 
of law. 

There were the Salvation Army folks who 
held services in the vacant store-house on the 
hill, all in costumes and attitudes becoming to 
their order. 





The cemetery beyond the hill, with its dis- 
torted gravestones bearing sad inscriptions, 
and a drawing of a real funeral when the 
Boss’s baby died, the time there was, a real 
white hearse and white horses. The Christ- 
mas tree given by the charity workers, with 
candy and apples, and caps, and mittens for 
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in crude lines, without the aid of anyone, the 
story of her small sphere. 

She had drawn the various boats on the 
river with the men who manned them, and 





eae 


everybody, good and bad. All of these and 
many more drawings of things that made up 
the life of this child living in a board shanty 
on the river shore. 
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Truly drawing is a language. 

Children in the first primary grades draw 
from impulse, even as they express themselves 
through voice, or physical action; they are 
often more willing to express with pencil than 
with speech, and more ready, for at this age 
they have limited vocabularies. 

It is interesting to have them describe an 
object through speech, and then with line, not- 
ing the results; in this way it is easy to get 





them to understand they can talk with their 
pencils as w ith their tongues, a discov- 
ery of great importance for them to make 
early in their school experience. 

They should be led to tell the differences in 
things classed together, yet not alike, proceed- 
ing thus: 

“Flow many children in this room know the 
diflerence between an apple and a pear?” 


© 
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Don’t tell me in words, draw them, make 
your pencils tell me and then I'll know that 
you know the difference. 

This is memory drawing, of course; it brings 
about close observation in children, for after 
an exercise of this sort is given they are sure 
to observe minutely the objects compared, the 
first time they see them, and often they will 
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draw them from life to let the teacher know 
they have observed them. 

Children come into the school rooms at 
tender age, they are then little bundles of 
senses, and we must take what they bring to 
us in themselves, and construct our work upon 
it, never forgetting the plastic clay in hand. 

We cannot expect any approach to perfect 
drawing in the primary grades, therefore, we 
must not criticise too closely. 





(F) 


Look for the definite idea the child has 
aimed to express, and if that is good the draw- 
ing is good. 

The spirit of the definite idea must be life— 
the truth of life—and this can be fixed by dis- 
cussing the object to be drawn with the child 
before his work begins. 

Small children may be taught through men- 


6) 


ory, color, dimension, distance and illustrat- 
ing stories. 

They must be taught how to hold a pencil— 
two inches from the point. 

For the very first work charcoal is a good 
medium, as it will break when borne on to 
heavily, and so the child acquires a lightness 
and freedom of touch, that is sometimes hard 
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to reach with small children when the pencil 
only is used, 

Drills in pencil handling are necessary to 
give the idea of muscular control, causing an 
easy wrist action. 

Give these drills separate from the drawing 
lessons, for if given at the same time, the child 
will have two things to think of—his muscles 
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Results are seen in Nos. 1 and 2, showing the 
two best drawings made. 

After a story of a horse race in a town where 
a horse show was given, the teacher gathered 
up the drawings shown in Nos. 8, 4, 5—good 
examples of characteristic lines. 

These were the three best in action, some 
were better in form. 





ud the thing he is aiming to draw, and will 

neither well. 

After giving pencil drills, during the draw- 
ng lessons when children are handling the 
medium in a cramped way, enough to say is, 
Don't you remember the pencil handling?” 
rhis will have to be said many times at every 
lesson, but don’t fail to do it. This applies, 








‘owever, not to the first primary grades so 
much as to grades which follow. 

One of the first wishes of a child is to pos- 

‘s a pencil, another request he often makes is 
‘0 have stories told him—so the pencil and 
‘ory is the starting point for drawing lessons. 

A teacher once told her little pupils a story 
‘bout pansies and how they had faces like peo- 
ple. and then had the children to draw them. 





A STORY 


One day during the fall of the year, in an 
orchard, many apples lay under a tree wait- 
ing for some one to come and pick them up, 
but the pickers were busy in another part of 
the orchard and the apples grew tired of ly- 
ing still. Mr. Red Cheek raised up and 
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yawned, “I’m so tired of lying here, I had a 
fine view up in the tree, I could see the country 
around, and the spire of the village church, 
and the distant hills, I’m so dissatisfied with 
things as they are.” 

Miss Yellowsides then spoke: “I haven't re- 
covered from that hard bump I had when 1 
jumped from the tree, and I thought I’d never 
stop rolling, I am quite bruised and would like 
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to be rubbed.” “l’m miserable,” said Mr. 
Greentop, “I’ve lain in the sun all day, a thing 
I hav’nt been used to.” Then many of the 
apples lying around complained of different 
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things, just like people do when things don’t 
suit them, and when everyone else is complain- 
ing. 

Then little Mr. Knotty Apple rose up and 

with his usual cheerful voice said, “Let’s quit 








complaining, and do something for somebody, 
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boy who used to come up here every day and 
play in our shade when we were quite small! 
I heard Farmer Jones say the little boy is sick 
and craves apples, but that the neighbors 


(9) 


need’nt think he is going to supply fruit for 
all the sick folks about; you xnow how stingy 
he is, and let’s get ahead of him. If we lay 
here the apple-pickers will have us soon, and 
send us far away in great big barrels, crowded 
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that’s the way to forget discomfort, and to be about, lets get up and go down to the a 
happy. Don’t you remember the little lame boy’s house, and lay right near his door. 
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They all thought this a very nice thing to 
do, so they got up and started down the hill. 

Some of them slipped and fell and rolled 
nearly all the way, while some held to the long 
grass, and others went along quite steadily. 
It was night so when they reached the house 
everything was dark and quiet. Right at the 
little boy’s door sat a basket. 

“Oh.” said Mr. Red Cheek, “How very 
natural!” He led the way and they all 
climbed in and lay very quiet until they went 
to sleep. 

The next morning the little boy peeped 
from his window and saw the basket of nice 
red apples, he langhed, and laughed with de- 
light. 

That day when Farmer Jones passed their 
mother tree, he said angrily he knew some 


thief had been in his orchard picking up his 
apples, for there were none left under that 
tree. They were all fast asleep in the little 
boy’s basket. 

See drawings 6, 7, 8, 9, 10. 

Proceed thus: 

“What are we talking of?” Apples. 

“What did they do?” Went to the little 
boy’s house and got in his basket. 

“How did they get there?” Walked. 

“Did any of them fall?” Yes. 

In this the teacher only pointed to action of 
the apples. 

Other ideas could be brought out. but with 
voung children the idea of action always in- 
terests them. and causes better drawings to be 


done. 


DRAWING IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


BLANCHE K. NIDERMAIER, Carroll county, Virginia 


Drawing is a subject that should have a 
place in the course of study of every public 
school. It is, indeed, an important factor in 
the edueation of every child. Drawing de- 
velops a child’s perceptive and reasoning pow- 

and trains his hand to express what he 
sees. It develops his power of observation, 
enables him to get clear mental images, and 
teaches him how to estimate the value of 
things in their relation to each other. It de- 
ips the finer museles and the control of 
them. Above all, drawing helps one to appre- 
ciate the finer arts, and thereby creates a de- 
sire for beauty and lifts one above the common 
things of life. This desire for beauty is the 
thing that uplifts and feeds our souls. Since 
anity needs to be made to dwell on a higher 
plane, is not anything that leads to an appre- 
n of the beautiful a blessing? Does it 
leserve a place in our schools? 
Besides all this, drawing may be used as an 
rtant faetor in the discipline of a school. 
if rds a period of recreation to pupils who 
crown restless from the monotonous 


n of reciting lessons all day long. 
the average public school, periods of fif- 


teen and twenty minutes are long enough for 
a lesson in drawing. So let no teacher say she 
has no time for the subject. Those few mo- 
ments are time well spent, and are really time 
gained in the end. 

As to the materials needed, besides a few 
simple objects and pictures for drawing, a good 
pencil should be placed first on the list. Really 
this is an indispensable part of every child's 
outfit, owing to the wide range in which it may 
be used to express various ideas of outline, 
light, shade, surface and distance. It should 
be of good quality, of medium softness, and 
long enough to permit its being held two or 
three inches from the point. It should be 
sharpened with a rounded point—not a sharp 
one. 

The drawing paper should be of good weight 
and quality. That supplied with the various 
drawing books now used is a standard of qual- 
ity. 

The blackboard should be freely used by 
teacher and pupils. Especially by the former 
in illustrating various points, and in giving 
the class an idea as to how the finished draw- 
ing should look. 
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More elaborate materials than these are val- 
uable, but not absolutely essential. Water 
colors and colored crayons appeal to children 
and will add great interest to the drawing 
lesson. Care, however, must be exercised by 
the teacher to prevent the fascination of color 
from overbalancing the more important idea 
of form. And great skill is required on the 
teacher’s part in order to get from her class 
elear, well-toned and harmoniously colored 
Mrawings, in place of brilliant and clashing 
productions which give pain to one’s visual 
organs. 

The use of erasers should be discouraged. 
No incorrect line should be erased before a cor- 
rect one is put in to take its place. A good 
eraser properly used is all right. But its too 
frequent use encourages carelessness and 
thoughtlessness, while work done independent- 
ly of it develops carefulness, sureness and self- 
reliance. 

We shall have absolutely no use for rules, 
dividers, and their substitutes, except in the 
teaching of purely mechanical drawing. This 
type of drawing should certainly have an im- 
portant place in our drawing course. It is 
from free-hand drawing, that is, drawing done 
independently of rules, compasses and the like, 
that we derive the characteristics we have 
mentioned above. As soon as we bring in 
these mechanical devices we defeat the pur- 
poses for which drawing is being taught. Me- 
chanical drawings are not artistic, and we can 
never hope that they will develop this side of 
the pupil’s natures. 

No teacher should let the fact that she has 
never had a course in drawing prevent her 
from trying to teach it in her school. Of course 
training means a very great deal, but not every- 
thing. For if a teacher is interested in her 
work, and determined to do it to the best of 
her ability, she, with the aid of any one of the 
series of drawing books that are now published 
with their manuals, can accomplish a great 
deal in the way of teaching drawing. 

The Educational Publishing Company, which 
publishes the Augsburg System of drawing, 
The Prang Educational Company, and Webb 
and Ware all supply their systems to Virginia 


schools. Each of these houses publishes a set 
of books suited to the different grades. And 
each set is accompanied by a teacher’s manual 
which gives careful and explicit directions in 
regard to teaching the subject. 

In the case of all three of these systems the 
more complicated forms are based upon the 
simpler ones. For instance, in the Webb and 
Ware system we find that the three simple 
solids—cube, sphere and cylinder—are used as 
foundations. Each one of these systems is 
good, but for ordinary public school purposes 
the Webb and Ware, owing to its simplicity, 
should probably be most highly recommended. 

Of course the work given in the books is 
to be supplemented by other work of the same 
type. The work the pupils do with their books 
is, mostly or altogether, copy work. Besides 
this way of drawing we want the pupils to be 
able to draw from the objects themselves, from 
memory, and from imagination. 

Allowing children to draw from copies is 4 
good way in which to teach drawing, especially 
to beginners. Children are born imitators; 
they like to act as their elders act, and their 
first interest in drawing may be awakened by 
their desiring to imitate some one whom they 
have seen drawing. A child really learns more 
about drawing by watching the work of others 
than he does by trying to draw from objects. 
He learns how much to put in, and how much 
to leave out in order to express what he sees. 
In other words, he learns to see character in 
a few lines, and to express it with few lines, 
leaving out all unimportant details. 

After a little of this training, the child is 
ready to begin drawing from objects. This is 
the important part of the work, and it is where 
the pupils will need much help and many su¢- 
gestions as to how he is to express what he 
sees. He will also need help in the study of 
proportions. Care should be taken that he gets 
clear and good-sized drawings. Most childzen 
are inclined to draw on a very small scale. 
This is usually the result of cramped muscles, 
and it is a fanlt which we want the pupils 
to overcome. They should draw with ease 
and muscular freedom. 

Drawing from memory should be practiced 
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as a test of the pupil’s ability to retain in mind 
ebjects previously drawn. 

Imaginative drawing should not be over- 
looked, but of course it should come after 
pupils have had experience in drawing. 

In object drawing, only single objects should 
be drawn at first. Later, groups of two and 
three may be taken. This makes the work 
more difficult and more interesting. Care must 
be used in selecting our groups. Our basis of 
grouping should be relationship in similarity 
of lines, in use, in color, in size, and in form. 

Much attention should be given to nature 
drawings. Fo this work choose the common 
fruit, flower and spray forms which are not 
complicated ; that is, those things which do not 
involve too much work. Here is where we 
may use water colors and colored crayons to a 
great advantage. Lt the pupils work in nat- 
ural colors. 

Landscape work is important. Very simple 
scenes should be selected, and very little at- 
tention should be given to details. 





Reception for Mothers 


Early in November the pupils were told 
that their best work would be selected each 
month and kept for exhibition, and they were 
urged to put forth their best efforts every day, 
so that their mothers might be proud of what 
they had done. As the time drew near, there 
was considerable material ready, and it was 
decided to arrange it on the walls of a vacant 
room. Several hours after school were spent 
in preparing the room and arranging the 
work, 

A border of roses in pink and another of 
lilies in blue and white occupied the upper 
part of the blackboards, while below were lit- 
tle problems put on in the pupils’ best style. 
Paper chains were hung from the picture rail, 
a table prettily draped held a large bow] of 
peonies, and blooming plants were in the win- 
dows. The work was arranged on the walls 
in groups, and the manuscript work was dis- 
played on a table. 


On one wall was a group of nine garden 
stories, illustrated with drawings of garden 
tools; on another were pencil and charcoal 
drawing of flowers, simple landscape outlines, 
etc., surrounded by a border of colored de- 
signs in paper-folding and cutting, mounted 
on drawing paper. 

There was a group of Hiawatha stories 
written on sheets of drawing paper ruled so 
as to leave an inch and a half margin, the 
upper half of the sheet having illustrations 
cut from colored paper, and the lower half 
containing the story. About this group was a 
border of violet and green designs in folding, 
mounted on squares of the drawing-paper and 
arranged alternately. 

Above the blackboard a border of designs, 
such as rosettes, etc., similarly mounted, and 
arranged with due regard to harmony of col- 
ors, extended about the room. The effect of 
the whole was delightful. 

Much to the children’s disappointment, the 
sun refused to shine on the appointed day, and 
by afternoon there was a steady downpour of 
rain. Seventy-five mothers came, however, 
and, after being relieved of dripping umbrel- 
las, they passed into the schoolroom, where 
half an hour was spent in reviewing the most 
important parts of each month’s work and ex- 
plaining why the various subjects were taught 
and their educational value. 

Then the guests were ushered into the other 
room, where they were addressed by one of 
the prominent physicians of the city. This 
was followed by a “mother’s drill” by the 
smallest pupils, with caps and carrying dolls. 

There were many expressions of apprecia- 
tion from the mothers, many of whom admit- 
ted that they had had little idea of what their 
children were required to do, and had less 
interest in it, but after seeing the results of 
the efforts made and listening to the earnest 
words of the speakers they felt greater respon- 
sibility as mothers, and resolved to assist and 
encourage their children more in the future. 

In its influence upon both parents and chil- 
dren we felt that the mothers’ reception was a 
complete success.—Canadian Teacher. 
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No. 8 Our Christmas Tree. 


Music By Mildred J. Hill 
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ENGLISH IN THE GRADES 


D. C. BLISS, Superintendent, Brockton, Mass. 


The public school is often criticised for its 

failure to secure definite results in its work. 
Among all the things under fire, composition 
is one of the most sharply criticised, and with 
justice. 
The public, in return for the money ex- 
pended, has a right to expect certain things 
of a graduate from the grammar school. It 
has a right to expect of the normal pupil a 
fair command of language, correct spelling 
and use of capitals, skill in the use of words, a 
large vocabulary, the ability to group words 
so as to express delicate shades of meaning, 
and a knowledge of tense, mood, case, num- 
ber, and person. We must consider how this 
may be obtained. 

The first requisites for attainment are to be 
found or produced in the children themselves. 
Every normal child has something te say. He 
is full of ideas, bursting with a desire to ex- 
press them. Put this same child in the class- 
room with paper and pencil and with a given 
topic, and he will give you grudgingly and un- 
willingly a carelessly written page almost des- 
titute of ideas. When this condition occurs, 
evitiently we have approached the subject from 
the wrong side. We have failed to arouse in 
the pupil a desire to express his ideas, or we 
have asked him to write upon a subject so 
foreign to him that he has no ideas upon it; 
the results are equally unsatisfactory. 

We must secure first of all the child’s con- 
fidence—convince him of our interest in his 
ideas, his expression, and his progress in com- 
position—that he may be unhampered by self- 
consciousness or lack of sympathy. We must, 
if we expect any progress whatever, see to it 
that the subject is one on which the pupil has 
something to say. Then we must turn to ac- 
count the normal desire of the child to talk. 
But we must always remember that teaching 
the boy to express his ideas will not produce 
“grown up” composition from him; it is not 
teaching him to express what he should think. 
but what really is going on in his active mind, 
Made thoughts have a hollow, emptv ring. 


The child’s own thoughts come out throbbing 
with life. It should be our aim so to relate 
the work to his experience that this character- 
istic is preserved. 

On the teacher’s part there are many things 
which good composition teaching requires: 
First, the teacher must know what she wants 
to do; then she must be sure she does it. We 
must decide, to begin with, the quality, the 
character, and the degree ot excellence in com- 
position that our class is to attain. Then each 
day see to it that each lesson in every subject 
helps us toward this goal. Second, there must 
be daily application, both in language and 
other work, of the principles already taught. 


“Such getting up hill I never did see; 
Climb up one step and slip back three,” 


might well be said of our language teaching; 
for we teach a lesson in good shape and 
straightway put it by for use at the next Eng- 
lish period, allowing pupils to violate the 
principle involved as suits their pleasure dur- 
ing the succeeding periods of the day. If it 
is a first grade and we have taught the proper 
method of writing the date, a date should 
never be written in any except the prescribed 
form. It should become just as automatic to 
begin a declarative sentence with a capital 
and end it with a period, as it is to form the 
letters. If it is grade four and we are try- 
ing to eradicate “ain’t got,” fifteen minutes of 
teaching and drill can hardly make much 
headway against the usage of the other twelve 
hundred and sixty minutes of the school day— 
to say nothing of the hours spent in the street 
and home. 

Third, we must be willing to pay the price 
of success, here as elsewhere. We get exactly 
what we pay for. The price of good compo- 
sition is unceasing vigilance on the part of the 
teacher. It means that every particle of writ- 
ten work in every subject be done as well as 
it is possible for the pupil to do it. Tt means 
that the pupil understands clearly that no 
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careless, slovenly work will be accepted; and 
it means a steady progress from day to day. 

Fourth, there must be much composition— 
oral and written. Manual training has been 
developed upon the basic idea of learning to 
do by doing. In no subject is it more neces- 
sary to furnish an unlimited amount of prac- 
Our ability to use 
oral or written 


tice than in composition. 
good English- 





depends more 
upon the practice we have had than upon the 
rules we have learned. Colleges require the 
“daily theme,” which is only another name for 
this constant practice. 

The spoken English of our classes is worthy 
of attention. But we are apt to proceed in our 
correction of it in an unphilosophical and hap- 
hazard manner. We correct an ungrammati- 
cal expression one day. The pupil may even 
unthinkingly repeat the correct form after us. 
The next day the error occurs again, the cor- 
rection is repeated, and so on to the end of 
the chapter. There are at least three things 
we may do to improve oral language. (1) 
Make a classified list of common errors. (2) 
Decide against what errors to make the cam- 
paign. (3) Decide what means and devices 
are available, and then use them intelligently 
against the selected errors. Just what these 
means are must be determined from the con- 
ditions existing in the school and district. Be- 
cause our speech is so much the result of en- 
vironment, many think that correct and stim- 
ulating speech in the classroom is all that is 
essential. Of course it is necessary, but by 
itself it is insufficient. There are two classes 
of children against whom it will not prevail: 
The one class who are lacking in perception, 
and fail to perceive that there is a difference 
between their own ungrammatical speech and 
the correct forms; the other who know the 
right, but because of years of bad training. 
have had habits so firmly fixed that they err 
unconsciously. To correct these pupils. we 
must give definite instruction and unlimited 
practice in saving the right thing. We wish 
conscious effort on the part of the pupil to 
say the rigit thing. 

One pressing question that confronts us is: 
How shall we train the sentence sense: how es- 


tablish the sentence habit? We must first 
establish a clear idea of what constitutes a sen. 
tence, and then furnish plenty of practice in 
making and combining sentences. Children 
even in the first grades learn very readily to 
distinguish between a sentence and a part of 
a sentence. 

In the transition from one sentence to an- 
other, the most conspicuous fault is the intro- 
duction of every sentence by “and.” This is 
an error that I hear very frequently, and it is 
an error that we are not as concerned to elim- 
inate as we should be. It grows more pro- 
nounced with repetition; and it occasions 
much loss of valuable time in its elimination 
in the upper grades, where written work makes 
it more noticeable. This mistake should be 
called to the attention of the pupil, and a 
pride in overcoming the obstacle cultivated. 
Of course I do not mean that there should be 
constant interruption of a recitation in the 
endeavor to correct this abuse of connectives. 
Better leave them than to destroy the spon- 
taneity and freedom of expression. But after 
the reproduction or the recitation is completed 
there is nothing to prevent asking the pupil 
to repeat, making the corrections himself, and 
nothing to forbid asking for the same, minus 
the objectionable features, from another pupil. 
The continual use of “now” is another unpleas- 
ant mannerism. “Elimination by substitu- 
tion” is very desirable. Children who are 
trained to use other connectives seldom over- 
work “and” and “now.” The use of a logical 
series of questions in developing a reproduc- 
tion or an oral recitation is a good way to pave 
the way for correct sentence and paragraph 
formation. A child naturally follows in his re- 
production the order and relation of thought 
in the development lesson. 

To consider written composition in more de- 
tail, there are five steps to be taken in its de- 
velopment: First, copying; second, writing of 
dictation previously prepared by the pupil; 
third, sentence formation; fourth, reproduc- 
tien: fifth, eriginal work. 

We might say, stating it loosely, that a child 
should not be considered prepared for any one 
of these until all the preceding steps had been 
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mastered. For the sake of variety, however. 
we may find it advisable to depart from this 
rule. Simple reproductions, for example, may 
le one of the very best means of teaching 
sentence formation. This does not invalidate 
our premise, however, that the steps indicated 
should be mastered in order. 

The first consideration, applicable to all 
stages, is that of form. The place of name, 
dete, subject, margin, etc., should be settled 
once for all. In every grade with a new class 
we need to begin as if the pupils remembered 
nothing of previous arrangement. It takes 
but a brief time, and the constant repetition 
is necessary to make these things automatic. 
livery pupil—as has been indicated before— 
must understand that failure to do his best. 
incorrect form, and poor writing mean re- 
writing of the exercise. This emphasis upon 
form does not mean nagging. All correcting 
must be done in a kindly spirit. Criticise spar- 
ingly. “Good work,” says Professor Salmon, 
“should be commended without stint. Bad 
work should never be held up to ridicule.” 

Copy—our first step—needs but little com- 
ment. Of course it begins as soon as the pupil 
is able to form the letters, and continues until 
he can reproduce with absclute perfection 
whatever is set before him. Its purposes are 
self-evident. It is our business to see that 
these are not thwarted by allowing inaccurate 
forms, slovenly work, and careless execution. 
As to the matter for copying—it needs no ar- 
gument to convince us that the gain to the 
child is greater in copying “The Mountain and 
the Squirrel” that it is in “The cat catches the 
rat.” 


Dictation needs a little more comment than 
copying. Begin with short sentences. Gradu- 
ally increase their length. The sentence 
should be read but once, and as a whole. We 
are after thoughts, and they must be whole 
thoughts, not given piecemeal. As to repeti- 
tion of the reading—it is a deliberate exercise 
in producing inattention. We have enough of 
that without teaching it. The same care 
should be exercised in the selection of subject 
matter for dictation as for copy work. 

Sentence formation allows more opportun- 
ity for variety in work, and must be continued 
until there are present no errors in capitals and 
punctuation. It will also incluae the combin- 
ation of simple sentences into complex and 
compound forms. It affords unlimited oppor- 
tunity for expressing the same meaning in dif- 
ferent ways and for bring out shades of mean- 
ing. One common fault is the beginning of 
every sentence with “He.” Show pupils how 
much better it is to combine these sentences 
into single expression. Any pupil can see that 
“A dog was crossing a brook with a piece of 
meat in his mouth” is a better form than “A 
dog was crossing a brook. He had a piece of 
meat in his mouth.” Exercises range all the 
way from filling blanks in sentences to writing 
statements using certain words, or giving them 
in response to definite questions. This sen- 
tence work also affords practice in the correct 
use of those words that are always a source of 
trouble—such as there, their, to, two, too, ete. 
Tt is a waste of time to give rules for their use. 
Nothing wil] avail save endless repetition.— 
The Brockton School Helper. 


SCHOOL ENVIRONMENTS AS RELATED TO AESTHETIC CULTURE 


MISS FRANCES GREGORY FEW, Texarkana 


Aesthetics is the science of the beautiful in 
nature or in art; the philosophy of taste. It 
has been said by some to be the many-sideness 
of soul life; the necessity for all-around cul- 
ture 

While in the sciences philosophers lead only 
philosophers, the spiritual, or soul progress of 


mankind has followed the opposite course. 
Each step forward has been made first among 
the common people—so called—and the last 
converts have been the learned. In the school 
world there are none but common people. They 
are all ideally equal. The common people of 
Froude’s philisophy are sometimes denomi- 
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nated “the uncombed magses.” Aesthetics for- 
bids that there be any such classes in the em- 
bryo Hoi polloi of the school republic. Every 
citizen must be combed and clean and his en- 
vironment must be respectably inspiring. 

The School Improvement Leagues, organ- 
ized throughout the State, have done much to 
awaken interest on this subject, which has for 
so long a time been neglected, not only in our 
rural schools, but to a greater or less extent in 
the best of our town and city schools. None 
of us question the effect of environment upon 
the mental activity of the child, yet some ex- 
pect a wide-awake boy to work all day inside 
of four bare, often unfinished walls, knowing 
little of the dormant appreciation within him, 
which, if properly awakened, would kindle a 
desire that might cause him to feel the sweet 
influence of song and story, and lead him and 
others to where poets have strung the lyre and 
heartstrings. Many children who are appar- 
ently dul] in school, could be brought to the 
head of their classes by the artful teacher who 
studies the sensibility of every child and in- 
terests him in accordance with the special ten- 
dencies of his nature. An instance of this fell 
under the writer’s observation, in which a lit- 
tle girl with whom every available means had 
been appealed to by the anxious parents and 
teachers. Still the child could not be brought 
out until by chance it was discovered that the 
child’s inclination tended toward art. When 
this phase of her nature began to be encour- 
aged, there was a complete reformation in the 
child, not only in her school work, but at home; 
the sparkle came into her eye, and new life 
seemed to be infused. 

In many cases, teachers are lacking in tact, 
fail to utilize the means nature has so gener- 
ously bestowed. Not long since a Western 
teacher, in a letter to a friend at\a Chicago 
University, complained of the lack of equip- 
ment, saying there was nothing there but the 
“trees and the mountains.” Was she ignorant 
of the intangible influence of the scenery, the 
flowers, the spreading meadow, the blossoming 
orchards, the golden fruit, the shady groves, 
the running brooks and the songs of the birds? 
Could she not feel their silent ministry toward 





the soul growth of the little ones in her caref 
Could she only have felt with Longfellow 
that— 


“Nature paints not in oils 
But frescoes the great dome of heaven 
With sunsets and lovely forms of clouds,” 


then how much greater might have been her 
influence for good! How often a poor work- 
man quarrels with his tools, while a good 
workman does good work with any tools, 
Such a teacher as this one, who lacked imagin- 
ation and aesthetic culture, trudge on mechan- 
ically, scarcely knowing there is a beauty 
world. It is under such teachers pupils must 
grow up in God’s word of beauty, with little 
poetry to enrich their lives. 

This state, however, is soon to be overcome. 
The child’s feelings and appreciation are to 
be awakened. He is to be made to feel the 
echool, its environments, even God’s great uni- 
verse, all these are his, and are among the 
many helps toward his happiness and develop- 
ment. With such appreciation, school life be- 
comes less a burdensome routine; good disci- 
pline becomes a habit of boys and girls. They 
see by the education of the beauty emotions, 
beauty in good conduct, discord in disorder, 
and strive for their own discipline for beauty’s 
sake. The habit of correct position and quiet 
and graceful movement are soon acquired. 
Gocd writing and drawing, which have prob- 
ably contributed most of the advancement of 
aesthetic culture, are soon followed by the de- 
velopment of expressive reading. When chil- 
dren are once enlisted in each aesthetic litera- 
ture, the realm of reading will cease to be the 
great failure of the public school curriculum. 
We often find pupils who have passed beyond 
the grammar school, unable to read. If the 
sensibility of the pupil were first developed, 
the expression would come easily. But feeling 
will not avail without study, for in all art, in- 
spiration and study must go hand in hand. 

It is not possible that we remain in the paths 
of our grand sires, who were willing to sit all 
day in fear of the much used rod, beneath 
the discordant scold of the harsh master. New 
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occasions teach new duties. “Time makes an- 
sent good uncouth.” Modern education with 
the motto Utility and Beauty is rapidly rem- 
edying the fundamental mistake of old peda- 
gogues who tried to crush out of the children 
sl] the beauty emotions by mountains of facts. 

Being supported as we are by a strong band 
of co-workers who are doing everything pos- 
sible for the advancement of aesthetics, we are 
st the dawn of a great transformation in school 
life. “To the revival of learning of the four- 
teenth century,” says Dr. Hillis, “to the re- 
vival of religion in the sixteenth, and the re- 
vival of literature and liberty in the eigh- 
teenth, must be added the revival of the 
beautiful in this new era of art. * * * Always 
the useful had a cash value, now beauty a com- 
modity.” 

Millet said, “With us art is nothing more 
than an accessory, a drawing-room accomplish- 
ment, whereas formerly, and even down to the 
Middle Ages, it was one of the columns of 
ancient society, its conscience and its expres- 
sion of religious feelings.” The effect of art, 
here said to have existed, is the aesthetic. 
Should it not be so now? Might not the school 
room replant, if I may so speak, this lost ap- 
preciation of art, especially as it pertains to 
the expression of soul development. Nowhere 
else could it mean more than here where a 
single act, a single word, or may I not say a 
single glance, is to shape the destiny of a hu- 
man soul, 

There is a passage in Hawthorne’s Marble 
Faun, in which the distinguished novelist 
makes the suggestion that the task of the sculp- 
tor is not by carving to impress a figure upon 
the marble, but rather by his touch of skill, to 
liberate the glorious form which the cold mar- 
ble holds within its grasp. So the work of edu- 
cation is not to stamp a character upon the 
human soul, but to bring out the one implanted 
there by the divine hand. 

Education is the process of physical and 
‘piritual development, which qualifies man in 
tll his powers, faculties, and capacities to suc- 
cessfully realize the design of his creation. The 
purpose of our endeavor is not to adorn life 
with gaudy externals, nor simply to render a 





life of greater market value, but to develop 
these three planes which intersect the human 
life. No whetting of intellect can be made a 
substitute for true worth and for the attain- 
ment of this the child must be so taught that 
the compass of sensations and emotions would 
agitate the soul are turned in the right chan- 
nel. 


“Men are only boys grown tall, 
Hearts don’t change much after all.” 


Thence, the necessity for the attractiveness 
of the school room. This may be done easily 
and in many ways, by the aid of loyal pupils 
and patrons, who will either lend or give pic- 
tures and flowers, which add immeasurably in 
beautifying the tidy interior. Many of us 
come in contact with those whose motto is, 
“Millions for utility, but not one dollar for 
ornament. Teach my boy arithmetic, but do 
not waste his time with music and drawing 
and gymnastics.” Still there are those who 
readily rally to the need. 

With pictures, however, there may prove a 
pitfall, for better have no pictures than poor 
pictures. By poor pictures we sometimes mean 
pictures poorly selected with reference to the 
grade and age of the children who are to en- 
joy them. Again, it is easy to disfigure e 
school room with daubs of color that not only 
lend no charm, but also dull the aesthetic sense 
and vitiate the taste—pictures that have no 
story, pictures of men and women whose lives 
stood for nothing morally or spiritually. 
Goodness is more important than fame or sta- 
tion. Our schools must keep before the eyes 
and hearts of its boys and girls the beautiful 
sentiment of Tennyson: 


“Howe’er it be, it seems to me, 
Tis only noble to be good.” 


Goodness should appear ever as the only 
true greatness. 

We should not overlook the fact that early 
beliefs and impressions are strongest and most 
abiding. Whatever the theology about which 
a man argues or contends, it is the impres- 
sions of his childhood upon which he acts. 
Plato taught that no soul misses trath of his 
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own good will; then error may be the product 
of environment. 


In the arrangement of aesthetic class sur- 
ruundings, one should not fail to recognize 
the well established fact that, as so beautifully 
expressed by Holmes, “Lively emotions very 
commonly do not strike us full in the front, 
but obliquely from the side; a scene or inci- 
dent in undress often affects us more than one 
in full costume. The rush that should have 
flooded my soul in the Coliseum did not come. 
But, walking one day in the fields about the 
city, I stumbled upon a fragment of broken 
masonry, and lo! the World’s Mistress in her 
stone girdle rose before me and whitened my 
cheek with her pale shadow as never before.” 

It is contended by many whose wisdom and 
success as teachers commend high respect on 
most subjects relating to educational matters, 
that our public schools are doing splendid 
work, but that the scope of their endeavor is 
too narrow. While I do not agree with him 
who said, “Civilization such as the public 
schools now aim at may produce barbarism,” it 
is imperative that we be more heedful along 
many lines. 

The National Educational Association of 
1905, adopted among others, this excellent 
resolution : 

~The Association regrets the revival, in some 
quarters, of the idea that the common school is 
a place for teaching nothing but reading, spell- 
ing, writing and ciphering, and take this oc- 
casion to declare that the ultimate object of 
popular education is to teach the children how 
to live righteously, healthily and happily, and 
that to accomplish this object, it is essential 
that every schoo] inculcate the love of truth, 
justice, purity and beauty, through the study 
of biography, history, ethics, natural history, 
music, drawing, and manual arts.” This may 
be said to be the dawn of a great awakening, 
since these subjects pertain so closely to aes- 
thetic culture. 

Cultivation and development of the beauty 
emotion alone can awaken such a sense of ap- 
preciation and fragrance of character that we 
may be enabled to live and to appreciate. Who 
of us at some time in life has not come under 





the influence of a character so sweet as to sug. 
gest the scent of some favorite flower? 

In a few words, it is insisted that, inasmuch 
as the public schools now take the children out 
of the homes the largest part of their time, 
until, as it is generally conceded, the founda. 
tion of character is laid; and since it is true 
that in only a few exceptional cases will a 
child grow up to become a God-fearing citizen 
with helpful relations to society and home life, 
unless he has been well grounded in the prin- 
ciples of morals and manners, that the public 
schools should provide for these now largely 
transferred from the hearthstones of our be- 
loved country. There is small hope of a smil- 
ing harvest of high ambitions and noble aims 
in life from seed planted in the breast of a 
child incapable of appreciation for the beauti- 
ful in environment. 

An untrained boy heard his teacher describe 
a beautiful girl, dwelling on the rosy bloom of 
her downy cheek, the brilliancy of her starry 
eyes, and the graceful poise of her queenly 
head, when the young savage asked, “Do you 
mean that pop-eyed girl with the red jaws!” 
One, would think a primrose by the river's 
brink, a yellow primrose is to him and nothing 
more. In the delineation of the human face, 
what sweetness, what nobleness, what gentle- 
ness and what soul the cultured eye and heart 
can see! 

Then the purely aesthetic nor any other de- 
tail of mental or spiritual supply is unin- 
portant, or too small to invite the teacher’s pa- 
triotic attention. The public school is not 
much embarrassed by social, intellectual, or 
other distinctions so formidable to advance- 
ment in the grown-up world. It is a little 
world in itself, in which are gathered on 4 
common footing, the little men and little wo- 
men of the land. Among them there are some 
who esteem themselves as little rebels, but 2s 
a citizenry they are all passive and plastic in 
the Master’s hands. Over them sits the royal 
shaping spirit of the teacher, feeding them 
from the insinuating pabulum from the dem- 
ocratic ladle, making not subjects, but fash- 
ioning them in the image of God. One mind 
and one purpose distinguishes every one— 
Arkansas School Journal. 
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QUOTATIONS FROM ROBERT BURNS 


MISS MAY BONHAM, Chilhowie, Virginia 


We may as well doubt the truth of sincerity 
as doubt that Burn’s character is portrayed in 
his poems. He was 4 poet, 


“Whose songs gushed fapm his heart, 
As drops from the clouds of summer, 
Or tears from the eyelids start.” 


He sang as he saw and felt, and as his songs 
sink deep into our hearts we love the gentle 
singer of gentler songs. 

The cold blasts of a winter night might 
bring to his mind the— 


“Ik happing bird, wee, helpless thing! 
That, in the merry months of spring, 
Delighted me to hear thee sing, 

What comes o’ thee? 
Whare wilt thou cow’r thy chittering win’ 
An’ close thy e’e?” 


Notice the sympathy and tenderness of 
heart he expresses on seeing a wounded hare 
limp by him,— 


“Go live, poor wanderer of the wood and 
field, 

The bitter little that of life remains; 

No more the thickening brakes and verdant 
plains 

To thee shal] home, or food, or pastime 
vield.” 


On turning up a mouse and her nest he 


says,— 


“Wee, sleekit, cow’rin’, tim’rous beastie, 
Oh, what a panic’s in thy breastie! 
Thou need na’ start awa sae hasty, 
Wi’ bickering brattle! 

I wad be laith to rin an’ chase thee, 
With murdering pattle. 

I’m truly sorry man’s dominion 

Has broken Nature’s social union, 

An’ justifies that ill opinion, 
Which mak’s thee startle, 

At me, thy poor, earth-born companion, 
An’ fellow-inortal ! 


But, mousie, thou art no thy lane, 

In proving foresight may be vain; 

The best laid schemes 0’ mice an’ men 
Gang aft a-cley.” 


The Scottish poet, who so truly endeared 
himself to the Scottish people, was a lover of 
Dame Nature, and whether she smiled or 
frowned she lived in his heart. 


“OQ Nature! a’ thy shows and forms, 
To feeling, pensive hearts hae charms! 
Whether the summer kindly warms wi’ 
life an’ light, 
Or winter howls in gusty storms, 
The lang, dark night!” 


What a beautiful thought of earth's rela- 
tion to the Almighty in these words,— 


“Nature pays her wild, her tuneful tribute 
to the sky: 
Yes, Lord, she sings thee but she knows not 
why. 
Blythe morning lifts his rosy eye and even- 
ing’s tears are tears of joy.” 


Rhymer Robin, Alias Burns, as he once 
styled himself was fond of his Muse. When 
his crops were failing and his business inter- 
ests were at stake we hear him saying,— 


“Oh, sweet to stray and pensive ponder 
A heartfelt sang.” 
“Leeze me on rhyme! it’s aye a treasure, 
My chief, amaist my only pleasure, 
At hame, a fiel, at work, at leisure.” 


Burns was very susceptible to the charms 
of beauty and out of the great number of his 
love-songs one of the prettiest is “Mary Mor- 
ison,” ‘which was inspired by a real affection. 


“Oh, Mary, canst thou wreck his heart of 
peace 
Who for thy sake wad gladly die, 
Or canst thou break that heart of his, 
Whose only faut is loving thee? 
If love for love thou wilt not gie, 
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At least be pity to me shown; 
A thought ungentle canna’ be 
The thought o’ Mary Morison.” 


In spite of this sweet love-song his suit was 
rejected and we can see Burns wandering on 
“The flowery banks of Bonny Doon musing,— 


“Thou'lt break my heart, thou bonny bird, 
That sings beside thy mate, 
Too sae I sat, and sae I sang, 
And wist na’ o’ my fate.” 


Later in life Burns became engaged to a 
Miss Campbell whose untimely death caused 
him to write the poem, “Highland Mary,” the 
last of which runs,— 


“And mouldering now in silent dust, 
That heart that lo’ed me dearly! 

But still within my bosom’s core 
Shall live my Highland Mary.” 


Then later he sings,— 


“Flow gently, sweet Afton, among thy green 


braes, 

Flow gently, sweet river, the theme of my 
lays; 

My Mary’s asleep by thy murmuring 
stream, 

Flow gently, sweet Afton, disturb not her 
dream.” 


Although Bur~s sang the praises of women 
as no other has done, he says,— 


“Women’s minds, like winter winds, shift 
and turn,” 
And that, 
“The billows on the ocean, 
The breezes idly roaming, 
The clouds’ uncertain motion, 
They are but types of women.” 


We can guess then that Mr. Burns was some- 
what of a puzzle to himself for he exclaims,— 
“Oh, wad some Power the giftie gie us 
To see ourselves as ithers see us!” 
“For spite of his fine theocratic position 
Mankind is a science defies definitions.” 


Now listen to the humor, the satire and 
yet the truth he pronounces on both man and 
woman in these words,— 


“What can a young lassie, what shall 4 
young lassie—do wi’ an’ auld man? 
He hums and he hankers, he frets and he 
cankers; 

I'll cross him, Ill rack him, until I heart 
break him, 

And then his auld brass wiil buy me a new 


an.” 
Pp > 


If Burns could approach the sublime he 
could approach the ridiculous. What poe 
ever assailed the Deil with so much venom— 


“Oh, thou, whatever title suit thee, 
Auld Hornie, Satan, Nick or Clootie, 
Wha in you cavern grim an’ sootie, 

Clos’d under hatches, 
Spairges about the brunstane cootie.— 
To scaud poor wretches! 
Hear me, Auld Hangie, for a wee, 
An’ let poor damned bodies be; 
I’m sure a sma’ pleasure it can gie 
Even to a Deil 
To skelp and scand poor dog like me 
An’ hear him squeal.” 


And whoever thought of addressing the 
toothache so boldly,— 


“Where’er that place be priests call hell, 
Whence a’ the tones of mis’ry yell 
And raked plagues their numbers tell 
In dreadfu’ ran, 
Thou toothache surely bear’st the best 
Amang them a’!” 


Burns was a painter of real life. How viv- 
idly he penned his pictures in words so fitly 
chosen. Look at Tam-o-Shanter in the ale 
house, and then his hame,— 


“Where sits our sulky, sullen dame, 
Gathering her brow like gathering storm. 
Nursing her wrath to keep it warm,— 
An’ sie a night he takes the road in,— 

A child might understand 
The Deil had business on his hand.” 


Then imagine Tam on his gray mare Meg, 
(“a better never lifted leg”), the doubling 
storm roaring through the wood, the lightning 
flashing from pole to pole, and old “Nick” 
with his train of witches chasing him. In the 
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words of Shakespeare, isn’t it enough “To har- 
row up one’s soul” and make one’s blood run 
chill ? 

Though Burns tasted of the bitters of pov- 
erty all his life, he saw the shallowness of 
riches. He extracted the essence of both when 
he said,— 


“Lord, bless us with content,” 
for 
“Content and love bring peace and joy, 
Wha mair hae queens o’ thrones?” 


Notice the value that Burns places on true 
worth and integrity,— 


“What though on hamely fare we dine, 
Wear hoddin gray, and a’ that? 
Gi’e fools their silk, and knaves their wine, 
A man’s a man for a’ that. 
The honest man though e’er sae poor, 
Is king o’ man for a’ that.” 


Then let our final judgment of Robert Burns 
as a man be tempered by the gentle spirit 
he commends in his poem,— 


“Then gently scan your brother man, 
Still gentler sister woman, 

Tho’ they may gang a kennin wrang 
To step aside is human.” 


The ASSIGNMENT of LESSONS 


J. P. NEFF, Superintendent ¢@ Schools, Staunton, Virginia 


Every lesson is constituted of three ele- 
ments; the assignment, the study, and the re- 
citation. Of these, so far as the teacher’s duty 
is concerned, the assignment is the most impor- 
tant: relative to the pupil, the study of the 
lesson is the most important. The study will 
be productive of the best and most lasting re- 
sults when the assignment is adequate and 
proper. The character of the recitation de- 
pends largely upon the manner in which the 
other two elements—assignment and study— 
have been treated. 

Intelligent interest, conserved energy, zeal- 
ous effort, and other results of a satisfactory 
nature attend the study and the recitation of 
a lesson that has been properly assigned. The 
child should become interested in the lesson 
when it is assigned, not when he recites it. 
And yet how many times teachers try to 
awaken interest at the time of recitation, after 
the pupils have pulled themselves through 
the drudgery of studying a misunderstood les- 
son! The best teaching ability is displayed in 
the skill and judgment employed in assigning 
a lesson. I shall learn much more of a teach- 
er’s ability by hearing her assign a new les- 
son than by hearing her teach the one already 
studied; by observing her pupils study, than 
by hearing them recite. Almost any one can 
test the pupils’ acquired knowledge and put 


him through a course of thought questions; 
but the teacher’s good judgment, tact, knowl- 
edge of the subject and of her class, her per- 
sonality and leadership are nowhere more evi- 
dent than in assignment. 

The lesson should generally be assigned at 
the beginning of the period. It implies confi- 
dence in the pupils. It means: you have pre- 
pared your lesson for the day. And why should 
they not have done so if the teacher has made 
a just assignment with sufficient aid? If the 
assignment is postponed until the latter end 
of the period, it will generally be omitted, in 
any worthy sense for lack of time. Why wait 
until the end? Has the task assigned been too 
long or too hard? Are the lessons generally too 
hard to be mastered? Or does it frequently oc- 
cur that pupils waste an evening’s study in puz- 
zling over difficulties that should have been 
previously cleared up; and so the teacher must 
wait, before assigning, to see what has been 
done? A patron calls at my office to apologize 
for his children not knowing their lessons. The 
excuse which he offers is that there is no one 
at home to help them with their lessons. My 
answer is that this should not be a valid ex- 
cuse; for the teacher should be so well ac- 
quainted with the lessons assigned and with 
the ability of the pupils that she will make 
the assignment so definite, the points of spe- 
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cial difficulty so plain, and the methods of pro- 
cedure so clear that the pupil will need no help 
at home. 

Another patron says his children have no 
lessons to study at home. Is this because the 
teacher has done too much work for the pupils 
or because the lesson is so short that it can be 
learned at school’ Experience generally at- 
tests that pupils who report that they have 
nothing to study at home are doing unsatis- 
factory work at school. There is much study 
tliat these pupils should do at home. My be- 
lief is that where one teacher over-stressés as- 
signment, ninety-nine undervalue its import- 
ance; practice so indicates, whatever the men- 
tal attitude may be. ‘This last statement must 
be confined, of course, to grammar and high 
schoo] teachers, for the nature of primary 
work is such that al] primary teachers who 
succeed in any respectable degree, give con- 
siderable time and attention to the assignment. 
Whenever much help at home is necessary, it 
is evidence that we are still suffering from a 
lack of vital instruction and that the recita- 
tion still steals valuable time from the assign- 
ment. 

Herbart contended for what he called edu- 
cative instruction. By this he meant not sim- 
ply instruction for knowledge, but also for de- 
velopment. The German schools to-day con- 
fine themselves largely to instruction. They 
study little or none at home. The German 
children apply themselves but little to indi- 
vidual study of books as compared with our 
children. Froebel’s philosophy advocated 
self-activity as the only true education. The 
American schools leave too much for the chil- 
dren to do that is hazy, obscure, and uncertain. 
The golden mean lies between the German 
method of replete instruction and the Ameri- 
can, which gives little or no aid. The Ger- 
man teacher carefully instructs the pupils on 
every phase and detail of the new lesson, the 
American teacher too often only announces 
the next chapter, or the next three pages, or 
over to section ten. 

No teacher would intentionally or know- 


ingly assion tasks that reqnire daily assistance 


‘on the outside. nor would anv teacher do so 


much for the punils on the new lesson as to 


leave little or nothing for them to do. Un. 
der norma! conditions, parents should not be 
under the necessity of aiding or instructing 
their children. However, it is their duty to 
see that their children observe a reasonable 
time for quiet and faithful study. 

The pupils should have some hard tasks; 
they should be required to put forth persever- 
ing and prolonged effort; they must not be de- 
prived of the pleasure of victory over diff- 
culties: they must have the experience of at- 
tacking severe problems and complicated situ- 
ations. There are duties which no teacher 
should do for them. At the point where the 
help of the teacher should stop and the self- 
ettort of the pupil begin, the skill and judg- 
ment of the wise teacher is tested. Sometimes 
teachers, in the confusion of the hurried mo- 
ment and in the same breath in which they 
dismiss a class, simply say: “Take the next 
two pages or the next ten examples, and the 
pupils go to their seats or to their homes to 
worry and become discouraged. A few words 
of wise direction would enable them to study 
with interest, pleasure, intelligence, and profit. 
Many hours are wasted by pupils in aimless 
study because the ends to be reached are not 
clearly set before them. 

The following elements of lesson assign- 
ment may he considered: 

1. Indication of the relation of the new les- 
son to previous lessons. 

2. Creation of interest for the lesson by es- 
tablishing some end, immediate or remote, or 
appealing to curiosity. 

38. Emphasis of essentials and the clarifi- 
cation of special difficulties. 

4. Pointing out the methods of procedure. 

5. Necessary hints. 

6. Training in the art of study. 

In brief, the pupils should know exactly 
what is expected of them and how to proceed 
to accomplish their tasks. 

The following points are worthy of consid- 
eration in the assignment of lessons: The abil- 
itt and advancement of the class; the avail- 
able time for study: and the nature of the les- 
son. Frequent assignment of lessons beyond 
the ability of the class is sure to break the 
spirit of the pupils. When the lesson is too 
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icng, the difficulties too great, or the method 
of procedure obscure to the pupil, the hours 
spent in study will be worse than wasted. To 
fruitless effort is added discouragement and 
nervous waste. Moreover, the pupil comes to 
doubt his ability to perform tasks that are 
reasonably within his ability. 

The skilful assignment of a lesson saves 
time, conserves energy, encourages the pupils, 
trains them in the art of study, and leads the 
way to higher and better results. 

The amount of time that should be devoted 
to the assignment varies with different sub- 
jects, with different lessons in the same sub- 
ject, and with the different stages of advance- 
ment in the school. (See diagram). Some- 
times it will require almost the whole period 
of the recitation; other times, only a few 
words, 

The recitation of the lesson is not of more 
importance than the assignment. To be ex- 
pert at assignment is a better qualification 


than that of being skilful in conducting a re- 
citation. In preparation of work for the next 
day, the question of the “what” and the “how” 
of the assignment should be as carefully con- 
sidered as the methods and procedure to be fol- 
lowed in the hearing of the lesson. 

The objection to help being given in assign- 
ment is made on the ground that the teacher 
sometimes does for the pupil what the pupil 
could have done for himself. Here is where 
the judgment of the teacher is at fault. In 
failing, on the other hand, to do the work in 
the assignment that should have been done, 
the teacher is compelled to do in the recita- 
tion what the pupil would have done for him- 
self in the preparation, if only a little light 
had been thrown upon the method of attack. 

There is a possibility of the teacher doing 
too much for the pupil in the assignment; but 
the concensus of opinion among educators is 
that the danger line is a long way in the dis- 
tance. 


MEDICAL INSPECTION of SCHOOL CHILDREN 


MRS. E. M. HICKEY, Seattle, Washington 


Tue Nourse’s Duty 


In Seattle the work of the school nurse is 
just beginning on its third year. The depart- 
ment of health employs eleven medical inspect- 
ors and the school board three trained nurses, 
the two departments co-operating in this work. 
There are about 30,000 school children, includ- 
ing the high school, who are looked after by 
the medical inspectors; but the nurses attend 
only to the children in the grade schools, num- 
bering about 28,000. Both physicians and 
nurses make routine inspections in the schools. 
By routine inspection I mean a thorough in- 
spection of each child’s hair, scalp, eyes, nose, 
throat and skin. No child is embarrassed by 


this inspection, because his personal defects are 
never discussed publicly, nor is any child han- 
dled unnecessarily by the nurses or the physi- 
cian. A wooden tongue depressor is always 
used if a thorough examination of the throat 
is found necessary, the same being destroyed 


immediately after use, so that no depressor is 
ever used on two children. I wish to make it 
perfectly clear that this inspection is done in 
a perfectly sanitary manner. If the nurse 
makes the routine inspection she does not di- 
agnose cases; she merely leaves a list for the 
doctor, and he, at his next visit, inspects the 
defective children and sends cards to the par- 
ents advising them of physical defects or dis- 
eases. The nurse, however, attends to all cases 
of pedicnlosis and skin diseases. 

After the advisory cards have been sent the 
nurse follows up the work by going to the 
home and talking with the parents. She ex- 
plains why the boy’s weak eyes should not be 
neglected; why adenoids should be removed; 
what the effects upon the child’s present health 
and school life and his future value as a citi- 
zen will be if these hampering defects are not 
removed. Ilow many times we have found that 
the royal road to the reform schools and cor- 
rection institutions has been through such 
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physical defects as adenoids, enlarged tonsils, 
defective eyes or hearing! We do not believe 
it necessary to be alarmists on the subjects of 
adenoids. At the same time, it is well that 
parents and educators know the earmarks of 
this defect, and remember that too often it re- 
sults in deafness, predisposition to tuberculo- 
sis, through lack of sufficient oxygen receivéd ; 
slowness of mind, weakness of body and all 
the train of evils which too often follow in 
their wake. 

It is not unusual for a teacher or a mother 
to declare that a certain child is naturally 
stupid, and that he simply cannot learn any- 
thing. ‘Then the nurse will discover that the 
eyesight is so poor he cannot study, or his hear- 
ing is so defective that he has long since lost 
interest in class work. He is probably busy- 
ing himself with mischief that will soon put 
him in the parental school, along with many 
another whose only excuse for being there is 
an uncorrected physical defect which prevent- 
ed proper interest in school work and caused 
an active mind to find other than proper chan- 
nels for expending such activity. 

With cases of pediculi and minor skin dis- 
eases, such as scabies, ringworm and impetigo, 
the nurse goes to the home at once. She tells 
the mother how to treat the child so that it 
may remain in school and at the same time 
be under treatment and getting well without 
exposing other children to contagion. 


Contacious DIseases 


The primary object of medical inspection of 
schools is, of course, to eradicate contagious 
diseases. The time was when it was consid- 
ered as necessary for a child to have measles, 
whooping cough and scarlet fever as to learn 
his letters. But we now know that these dis- 
eases should be avoided, and, to that end, we 
watch the schools. With the physician visit- 
ing once a week, and the nurse once a month, 
and with both on emergency call at all times, 
we have succeeded in keeping epidemics of con- 
tagion out of the Seattle schools. The nurse 
carries culture tubes with her. Should the 
child give evidences of sore throat or should 
patches appear on the tonsils a culture is taken 


out and turned into the health department, 
The child is excluded until the reports declare 
either positive return, which means quarantine 
for the family, or a negative result, which re 
turns the child to school. If quarantine is 
necessary the schoolroom is fumigated and all 
danger of epidemic prevented. Our school 
nurses found about twelve cases of diphtheria 
in the schools last year and many cases of 
scarlet fever. Many children have such slight 
attacks of scarlet fever that they give no evi- 
dence of illness except a slight feeling of las- 
situde and headache, not showing the usual 
rash and having no sore throat. No one knows 
that they have had scarlet fever until the nurse 
or the doctor finds them peeling at school. 
This, of course, is the contagious period, and 
the child is excluded and quarantined and the 
schoolroom fumigated. 

We were led to believe at one time that 
measles is a very harmless children’s disease. 
On the contrary, scientists tell us that the 
greater percentage of pulmonary tuberculosis 
cases originate with the measles. The disease 
is often accompanied by bronchial complica- 
tions which leave the lungs weak and suscepti- 
ble to infection. By keeping measles out of 
the school we reduce the percentage of tuber- 
culosis in the rising generations. Whooping 
cough is not a dread disease for the school 
child, but it is for the baby in arms. Thus, if 
we would protect our boys and girls of tomor- 
row, we must plan for the health of our babies 
and keep contagious diseases out of the schools. 

Tur Scnoor Nursk aNp THE Home 

The real value of the nurse in medical in- 
spection is her opportunity to get close to the 
children by talking to them on personal hy- 
giene and by going to the homes and visiting 
the parents. She is the link between the home 
and the teacher; between the home and the 
medical inspector. 

In talking with the children we discuss such 
subjects as bathing, care of the teeth, proper 
sleeping, ventilation, proper food and drink, 
and we find that many children are putting 
these lessons into practice. Our appeals to the 
children to save their pennies rather than 
spending them for cheap candies, which ruin 
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the teeth, and eventually the stomach, have 
met with ready responses. Many children have 
gven up coffee and are drinking milk because 
he nurse has told them that coffee was not 
good for small bodies and minds. Especially 
are our talks upon cleanliness bearing good 
fruit. 
llow often a nurse finds when she visits a 
me a tired mother who needs encouragement 
-a tactful lesson on sanitation, upon the feed- 
g and clothing of the children! Sometimes 
e locates the source of neighborhood infec- 
n and reports to the health department such 
litions. Again, she finds that the family 
- willing to have defects removed, such as 
ilenoids and énlarged tonsils, or weak eyes 
ttended to, but there are no means with which 
lo this. Then the nurse finds a way to have 
In short, I can sum up the home 
siting of the nurse in no better way than to 
ite from Dr. Pleasants, of Baltimore, who 
ays: “I go so far as to say that the success 
of the work lies more with the nurse than with 
the physicians. If it is necessary to abandon 
either, I should say, retain the nurse. It is 
she who gets into the good work in the homes 
f the children and it is she who is able to 
bring about permanent improvement in mat- 
‘ers of personal and home hygiene, diet and 
leanliness, in a way that all the generaliza- 
tions of the physician fail to accomplish.” 


t done. 


Prrncrpies oF Frperat Arp 


Commissioner of Education Elmer E. Brown 
is laid down three principles which should 
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guide all proposed legislation for national aid 
or subsidy to state or local educational effort. 
In so doing he recognizes the supremacy of the 
States in providing and regulating schools and 
school systems. He urges: 

1. That the federal government cannot prop- 
erly undertake the subsidizing of any form of 
education which will be adequately cared for 
by the several States within a reasonable time 
without such federal aid. 

2. That the federal government cannot prop- 
erly aid in the support of any form of educa- 
tion which is not distinctly required for the 
maintenance of some national interest or inter- 
ests. 

3. That, in case federal aid is extended to 
any form of education in the States, it must 
be extended in such manner as will conserve 
and not impair the general system of educa- 
tional administration in each of the States. 

“These principles rest upon that fundamental 
requirement of our social order, in both State 
and Nation,” says Dr. Brown, “that all of its 
citizens shall have a fair chance to rise and to 
share in the enjoyment of life and the respon- 
sibilities of government in due proportion to 
their native endowments. Our governmental 
system seeks to equalize these educational op- 
portunities throughout the land. They are not 
vet equalized. We hold that the defect of op- 
portunity should in some way be made good, 
for the sake of the individual citizens con- 
cerned, but still more for the genera] wel- 
fare.”—School Board Journal. 


The SUPERVISOR and THE SUPERVISED 


Cc. P. COLGROVE, Cedar Grove, lewa 


[THE COMPLEX NATURE OF THE SCHOOL 


Aristotle was fond of describing society as a 
great living being. St. Paul, in writing to the 
church at Corinth, compared the church to the 
n body, as made up of many organs, each 
contributing to the good of all, and all suffer- 
one member suffered. The same figure 
may very appropriately be applied to a school. 


hun 


nae ft 


The different organs, or members, of an Amer- 
ican public school are the State, the school 
board, the tax-payer, the parent, the pupil, the 
teacher. The very hest school that any com- 
munity can have is found where all these fac- 
tors work together harmoniously and intelli- 
gently for the purpose of educating the chil- 
dren of that community. On the other hand, 
the worst school that any community can have 
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is found where there is the least effective co- 
operation among these six classes. Between 
these two extremes there are all grades and 
sorts of schools. A public school, then, is one 
body and hath many members. And the teach- 
er cannot say to the parents: “I have no need 
of you,” nor to the school officers: “I have no 
need of you.” Nor can the school officers say 
to the tax-payer: “We have no need of you.” 
If one member suffers, all the members suffer 
with it, or one member is honored, all the 
members rejoice with it. Just as a diseased 
body is the result of some one or more organs 
failing to do the work for which they were de- 
signed, so a diseased school is the result of a 
lack of co-operation among the several mem- 
bers of the school. 


SCHOOL WORK IS MANY-SIDED 


The phases of school work are organization, 
instruction, training, management, and dis- 
cipline. In rural schools, all five of these func- 
tions are combined in one and the same teacher, 
and this is also true in small, poorly managed 
graded schools, where every teacher is a law 
unto herself. In large graded schools, where 
the principle of the division of labor can be 
applied, a teacher may perform only one or 
two of these functions. In such schools, most 
of the teachers devote all their time and atten- 
tion to classroom instruction in special sub- 
jects; other teachers are employed to carry on 
some specific line of training, such as music, 
drawing, penmanship, manual training, com- 
mercial subjects; other teachers may be placed 
in charge of a study room or a special room 
set apart for incorrigibles. But wherever such 
specialization of the work of teachers occurs, 
there is the necessity that some one teacher shall 
organize and manage the work of the school. 
His special function is supervision, and he is 
called principal or superintendent. 


THE FUNCTION OF THE SUPERVISOR 


To really supervise a school is to bring all 
the classes represented in the school, all the 
educational forces of the community. into such 
relations of harmony, union, and efficiency that 


the aims of the school shall be fully realize, 
The great law of school organization is the lay 
of co-operation. The function of the supe. 
visor is to make this law as elfective as possible 
What life is to the plant or the animal, 
operation is to the school. I nave spoken of 
the school as an organism, like the human body, 
Now, just as there is in the body one orga 
whose special function is to co-ordinate and 
bring into co-operative relations all the other 
organs of the body, so in the school there mus 
be one member whose function it is to bring 
al] the other members of the school into unity 
of purpose and action. In the body, this organ 
is the brain; in the school, this member is the 
supervisor. The competent supervisor will not 
be satisfied with anything short of uniting, in- 
spiring, and directing all the educational 
forces of his community. While he must con- 
form in large measure to public sentiment in 
school] matters, he must in reality, shape, and 
if necessary, reform that sentiment. While he 
must obey strictly and in good faith the school 
officers from whom he derives his authority, he 
must, as a matter of fact, suggest and carry 
out the policy to be pursued in educational af- 
fairs. While he must secure the good-will of 
the pupils, and direct all his work for their 
good, he must, nevertheless, shape their ideals 
energize their efforts, and set up their stand- 
ards of scholarship and conduct. While he 
must command the loyalty of his teachers, he 
must never demand it as a personal prerogs- 
tive, but must obtain it by wise leadership, 
just treatment, sympathetic help and counsel, 
and absolute sincerity in all his dealings with 
them. A school is well supervised when it is 
doing effective work, when the conditions for 
study, recitation, and recreation are made 2 
favorable as possible for every pupil, when the 
burden of discipline is made as light as possible 
for every teacher, when the interest and hearty 
co-operation of the school board, the parents, 
and the tax-payers have been secured, whet 
there is a prevailing sympathy between pupils 
and teachers, when the esprit de corps among 
the teachers is of high order, and when every 
arrangement of the work of the school tends t 
promote in the pnpils diligent study, self-help. 
right ideals, and self-control. 
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me SOURCES AND EXTENT OF THE SUPERVISOR'S 
POWERS 

To accomplish all these results, the super- 
visor must have adequate power, and he should 
cherish no false conceptions of the sources and 
the extent of this power. He should rid his 
nind of all delusions on this subject. He is not 
s czar, nor a military commander, nor a boss, 
nor a colossal teacher, nor even a supreme busi- 
ness director. He is simply a teacher, set apart 
to perform a specific function in the work of 
the school. If he looks for the source of his 
legal authority as supervisor, he will find just 
one obscure clause in the school laws which 
reads as follows: “It (the school board) may 
select a teacher who shall have general super- 
vision over the schools of the district.” It is 
plain, then, that the supervisor in Iowa must 
look to his school board for the source of his 
legal authority, and the extent of his authority 
as supervisor. As a rule, the published regu- 
lations of the schoo] board prescribe in gen- 
eral terms the extent of the supervisor’s author- 
ity, and school boards may be divided into 
three classes, on the basis of their treatment of 
the supervisor. First, there is the foolish 
board that employs a principal or superintend- 
ent to sit in an office, look wise, and keep books, 
while the leading man on the board runs the 
schools. A school board that will elect a man 
supervisor, pay him extra salary, and then give 
him no power at all, will even hamper him with 
petty restrictions, override his objections, dis- 
regard his recommendations, elect teachers 
without even consulting him, is worse than 
foolish—it is criminal. Second, there is the in- 
different board, made up of men duly elected 
by the people to administer a great—almost a 
sacred—trust. Such a board has no right to 
turn over the entire management and responsi- 
bility of the education of the children of their 
community to any one man. They should not 
permit any supervisor to handle funds for 
which he gives no accounting, order supplies 
with no restrictions, dismiss teachers simply 
because they have too much self-respect to turn 
flatterers, and, in short, to run the school for 
his own emolument or as a means to gratify 
his personal profit, ambition, pleasure, or spite. 
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Third, there is the wise and just school board, 
that elects a supervisor on merit alone, gives 
him adequate power, seeks his advice on all 
important questions, and makes him a real 
partner in all the affairs of the school, yet does 
not abdicate the power and repudiate the trust 
which the people under the law confide to 
every school board. 

From all this, it is plain that the supervisor 
must look to his schoo] board for the source of 
his power and that the extent of his powers 
will depend, first, upon local conditions, such 
as the character of the men on the board, the 
size of the school, the tenure of the supervisor's 
office, and, second, upon the qualifications of 
the supervisor himself. 


QUALIFICATIONS OF THE SUPERVISOR 


It is a matter of common observation that 
the successful supervisor may not be the best 
instructor. On the other hand, some teachers 
who are excellent class instructors make an 
utter failure of supervision. This is so because 
there are certain special] qualities that are es- 
sential to make a successful supervisor: 

1. A good understanding of human nature. 
The good organizer must understand people 
and know how to meet them on their own plane 
of thinking. He must be quick to detect the 
common ground between himself and them, the 
points of agreement, and must be tactful in 
avoiding the ground where disagreement and 
antagonism may arise. The supervisor must 
deal with al] classes in the community, and 
must learn to respect the motives, opinions, and 
beliefs of those who differ from him—must 
learn to be tolerant and patient in dealing with 
the most bigoted, ignorant, and unreasonable 
folks. 

2. A constructive imagination. The good 
supervisor must see clearly what he wants td 
do, and the kind of school he wishes to have. 
It is this creative power of seeing the end from 
the beginning that enables the architect to form 
an image of the finished structure even before 
the foundation has been laid, or the general to 
plan a successful campaign. The man with 
constructive imagination sees clearly not only 
the end to be attained, but also the best means 
of attaining it. He pictures not only the ef- 
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fects of causes, but causes in the operation oi 
producing effects, not merely the thing desir- 
able but the thing possible, not alone the “angel 
in the block of marble” but the strokes of the 
hammer necessary to set the ange: free, not St. 
Peter’s Church completed but St. Peter’s it 
process of construction. The supervisor must 
be able to see the ideal school not simply as a 
result to be achieved but as a series of processes 
producing such a result. He must see the 
means to be used not as abstract principles and 
educational theories but as concrete causes and 
living realities bringing things to pass. He 
must realize that as soon as this process of cre- 
ation is checked the life of the school goes out 
He must realize that the school should never 
become a fixed, rigid, finished thing, or a mere 
machine, byt must ever be an organism capable 
of growth, adaptation, and ever-increasing ef- 
fectiveness. He will never attempt to substi- 
tute “red tape” for common sense, nor to or- 
ganize the school for his own personal ease, 
benefit, or emolument. He will recognize fully 
that all the means used in organization must 
grow out of the nature of the school itself and 
must be in harmony with the great law of co- 
operation and with the aims and ideals for 
which our American schools were founded. 

8. Confidence in his ability to plan work. 
Ability te plan work for other people to do is 
another mark of the successful supervisor. 
This confidence must not be the blind egotism 
of ignorance; it must be a confidence that 
grows out of a careful study of all the prob- 
lems in school organization, a confidence in- 
spired by a clear insight into the nature, aims 
and work.of the school. Without such confi- 
dence, the supervisor will not trust his own 
judgment, will not plan wisely nor consistently, 
will be weak and faltering in action, given to 
making rules without enforcing them, and be- 
wildering everyone by his frequent changes, 
fickleness, and lack of decision. Such a super- 
visor cannot inspire confidence in the school 
board, win the co-operation of patrons, or com- 
mand the respect of his teachers and pupils. 

4. Must be practical and sensible. The good 
supervisor is practical. He does not attempt 
the impossible. He does not unduly hasten re- 
forms, for he knows the evolution is better 
than revolntion. He does not antagonize his 
school board nor stubbornly contend for trifles, 
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His love of order and system does not betray ; 
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him into putting undue emphasis on non-essep, 
tials, nor blind him to actual facts. He is re. 
sonable in his demands upon the board, th 
parents, and the pupils. He does not assume ty 
be infallible nor is he over-sensitive to criti. 
cism. He knows enough to keep his own ten. 
per when other people lose their. He make 
allowance for the thoughtlessness of childrey 
and does not regard every offense as a personal 
matter—a malicious attempt of the pupils to 
annoy him. 

5. A broad social outlook. A good super. 
visor will see the relation of the school to the 
other forces and factors of society, and will 
strive in every way to create a helpful school 
spirit in the community. He will endeavor to 
allay strife and to secure unity of effort on all 
educational lines. Such a supervisor can make 
the school a means of uplift and blessing to the 
entire community—make it the centers and ral- 
lying-point of all good influences for the train- 
ing of the children and the betterment of the 
social and moral life of the neighborhood. 
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WHO ARE THE SUPERVISED ? I 

Those who have head me thus far cannot I 
} 


have failed to note that I have used the term 
supervised in its broadest sense. It has been 
assumed that any sensible supervisor will en- 
deavor in every way to inspire, train, direct, 
conciliate, encourage, and sustain every teacher 
under his supervision. Since, as a rule, the 
supervisor is a man and the teachers are wo- 
men, it is also assumed that he will treat them 
vourteously, considerately, justly, respectfully, 
sympathetically, and honestly. And if treated 
thus, there are few women teachers in any corps 
of teachers anywhere who will not respond in 
kind. It js also assumed that the usual means 
of securing the helpful co-operation of teach- 
ers, such as room visitation, teachers’ meetings. 
personal counsel, support in discipline, kindly 
direction and suggestion, are familiar to every- 
one who calls himself a supervisor. But every 
principal and superintendent knows that very 
often his most difficult problems in supervision 
are not with his teachers, but with the school 
board, or the tax-payers, or the parents of his 
district. This is an important and much- 
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neglected phase ot supervision. It is a field 
where a wise and energetic supervisor can do 
most elfective work. He can infuse new life 
into his school board, persuade his tax-payers 
to pay decent salaries and provide proper 
equipment, and create a sentiment among the 
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parents which will re-act in lessening tardiness, 
irregular attendance, insubordination, and so- 
cial dissipation among the pupils. All this is 
a legitimate and necessary part of the super- 
visor’s work. 


NATURE STUDY 


HARRIET G. BROWN 


SEED TRAVELERS 


Every year, up and down the highways and 
byways, by land and water and air, thousands 
of little travelers are seeking new homes. 

Early in the season, before even the pussies 
were out, the seed travelers were on their way. 
For the early spring winds had played havoc 
with the pretty brown cat-tails that grow 
down by the swamp, and sent the airy down 
a-floating far away. In the early days of our 
country mattresses were made of cat-tail down. 
It is often used now-a-days for sofa pillows. 

A little later the plumy willow and cotton 
poplar fairly cover the surface of the streams 
with their down, and send milhons of tiny 
seeds floating down the streams. Along the 
muddy banks we see the downy drift-rows, and 
later in the season we find the young wil- 
lows well rooted and working their way slowly 
upward. 

The dandelion balls came next, and scat- 
tered their “fairy umbrellas” over the lawns 
and meadows. If it were not for their dainty 
umbrellas, these seeds could not travel far. As 
it is, they have been known to cross rivers and 
go over mountains. 

The maple tree sends her seeds traveling by 
the “air line.” too. The maple seeds have 
wings. As they fall they whirl, and the 
breeze catches them and sends them spinning 
away. 

The ash tree has thin, filmy paddles for her 
seeds. The wind easily sends them along. 


One of the prettiest seed packets is the 
pretty boat of the milkweed. When the pods 
are green the children open them to find the 
“fishes,” for the seeds overlap each other, and 


give a fish-like appearance to the oval form 
hidden in the green boat. When the pods are 
ripe the delicate silky threads attached to the 
seeds carry them daintily on the “air line.” 
The slightest breeze is enough to send them 
floating away. 

The pink or purple flowers of the thistles 
have changed to seed sailboats, and the wind 
has carried them far from their mother plant. 

The willow herb, so called from its willow- 
like foliage, or fire weed, because it is sup- 
posed to grow best. in places that have re- 
cently been burned over, lost its pretty blos- 
soms. In their place appeared long narrow 
pods. At last these split open lengthwise, and 
gave a silky, feathery look to the great patches 
of fire weed. 

The traveler’s-joy, or clematis, which early 
in the season made the stone walls and road- 
sides beautiful with its blossoms, later made 
the same places beautiful with its feathery 
seed clusters. The little long-tailed seeds were 
made to float away with the first light wind. 

In October and November the asters and 
the goldenrod begin to have a soft, velvety 
look. This is because the flowers have given 
place to little puff-balls, made up of a great 
many little silky-tailed seeds. 

All of these seeds, and many others, have 
been carried by the wind. But there are other 
seed travelers. Let us see how they get about. 

There is the crusty burdock. The wind 
does not carry his seeds far. No. but the 
children gathered the burs to make baskets, 
and sofas, arm-chairs, and tables. When they 
were tired of playing they ran away and left 
the burs. Some of these will grow. and next 
year there will be new burdocks where these 
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sofas and chairs and baskets were left by the 
children. The horse and the cow carried some 
of the burs to a new place, for the burs had 
caught on their swinging tails. The sheep 
carried some burs away in their wool. 

The tick-trefoil apparently wished to make 
sure that her seeds should travel, and so she 
provided jointed pods, covered with small, 
bristly hooks. These catch on the clothing of 
any one passing by. Mr. Burroughs calls such 
weeds, “the tramps of the vegetable world.” 
And he says that “on the public road every 
boy, every passing herd of sheep or cows, gives 
them a lift.” 

There are many seeds that travel in this 
way. We call some of them stick-tights, beg- 
gar-ticks, Spanish needles, and “pitch forks.” 
Many an hour, after a pleasant walk in the 
woods, has been spent in slowly picking off, 
one by one, these wretched little tramps, that 
have insisted on our giving them a free ride. 

One of the prettiest of these seed tramps is 
the little urn-shaped seed of the agrimony. Its 


lower rim is circled with naughty hooks that 
cling to the clothing of the passer-by. 

Among our seed travelers we have seen the 
seeds that are carried by the wind and the 
seeds that, by clinging to the clothing of some 
person or the coat of some animal, manage to 
steal a ride. But another interesting set of 
travelers are the shooting seeds. The dainty 
jewel-weed, or touch-me-not, that grows be. 
side our streams and marshes, owes its second 
name to its narrow seed pods, which, when 
touched, burst with such a force that the seeds 
are scattered quite a distance from the pod. 

I fancy that many a small insect, alighting 
on these pods, has been frightened by the ex- 
plosion of the pod and the shower of little 
brown seeds. 

The wild geranium, when her fruit is quite 
ripe, sends her seeds flying in much the same 
way. 

And the queer little witch-hazel, the last 
blossom of the year, when its little nuts are 
ripe, opens the doors quite suddenly and says: 
“Get out.” And the seeds are fairly shot out 
into the world—American Primary Teacher. 


PROPER COLORING FOR SCHOOL ROOM WALLS 


CHARLES G. MAPHIS, President State Board ¢f Examiners 


Two considerations should determine the 
coloring of the walls of a schoolroom: First, 
and most important, the lighting of the room; 
and second, the beauty and attractiveness of 
the room. 

When Henry Drummond was asked how a 
man should begin to be a Christian: “Begin?” 
he asks, “Begin with the paper on the walls 
of your room; make that beautiful; with the 
air, keep it fresh; with the furniture, see that 
it is honest. True religion exercises itself in 
our surroundings. The religion that a child 
finds in the home will last much longer and go 
much further than that which it hears talked 
about at Sunday-school or at a religious ser- 
vice.” 

What is said of the home influence in this 
respect can as truly be said of the schoolroom 


which is the home of the child for a large part 
of his waking hours. 

Plato expressed the conviction of all think- 
ing inen before and after his day when he said: 
“I would not have young citizens grow up 
among images of evil, lest their souls assimi- 
late the ugliness of their surroundings. Rather 
they should be like men living in a beautiful 
and healthful place; from everything that they 
see and hear lovliness like a breeze should pass 
into their souls and teach them, without know- 
ing it, the truth of which beauty is the mani- 
festation.” 

That the school should contribute to the 
moral and physical development of the child 
as well as the mental growth, has too long 
been recognized in theory but ignored in prac- 
tice. 
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We can make no better beginning and one 
which will cost less than the proper decora- 
tion of our schoolrooms. 

The color effect, therefore, should be one of 
simple beauty and taste for the moral effect it 
will have. 

Everything in the construction and interior 
of a schoolroom should contribute to the full- 
est illumination possible. The color for the 
walls should be one that will absorb the least 
amount of light, and prove the least taxing to 
the eye while at the same time harmonizing 
with the rest of the room. 

Yellow and buff have been recommended be- 
cause they absorb little light, but experience 
has shown that they are, except in a cold north 
light, not restful to the eye and produce a sort 
of nervous fatigue. 

The sort of light a room receives should de- 
termine in large measure the color of the walls. 
If the windows look toward the south, there 
will be direct sunlight during school hours; if 
toward the north, the room will have little or 
no sunshine; if toward the east or west, the 
sun will shine in the room morning and after- 
noon only. A room into which the cold north 
light comes would be extremely depressing if 
tinted in gray. Such a room may be colored 
in very delicate tints of yellow and orange- 
yellow to give an impression of warmth and 
light. 

Rooms having direct sunlight need the cool- 
er and deeper tints of green, blue-green and 
gray—not glaring pea-green, or sky-bluc-green 
as we so often see—but pleasant tints and 
shades. 

Blues and reds and all brilliant colors should 
be avoided. 

For all-round purposes a light green-gray, 
as near to white as possible, is recommended 
for the following reasons: 

The abundance of green in nature when il- 
lumination is strongest would seem to indicate 
that green is restful to the eye. Green lies 
near to yellow in degree of illumination, as 
shown by the spectroscope. “It should be soft 


and not harsh,” says Shaw, and “can be pro- 
duced by a proper combination of Antwerp 
blue, raw sienna with white as a basis.” 

It is generally agreed that the ceiling should 
be white in order that the least possible amount 
of light may be absorbed by it. 

There should be no gloss. The walls should 
be painted a dead finish. Paint is better than 
water tints because it can be washed and kept 
clean, but the tints can be renewed at small 
cost. 

From the foregoing it is clear that natural 
wood ceilings and walls finished in hard oil 
with a gloss should be avoided. They seem 
popular, in the smaller school buildings with 
from one to four rooms, and are urged because 
of the fear that some plastering will be knock- 
ed off. If the room is wainscoated, as it should 
be, to a height of three and a half or four feet, 
corresponding with the distance of the sill of 
the windows from the floor, the danger of the 
plastering being damaged will be minimized. 
Hard plastering is now obtainable at reason- 
able cost. The natural wood for ceiling and 
walls is ugly, it absorbs light, it cannot be 
kept clean or renovated, and it admits of lit- 
tle decoration. It is no cheaper than plaster- 
ing, and no more durable. 

The interior of a schoolroom should be 
bright, cheerful, restful, and attractive. It 
cannot be made so with dingy board walls and 
ceilings. By all means the walls should be 
plastered, hard plaster being used whenever 
practicable. Besides the advantage in light- 
ing, plastered walls can be freshly tinted when 
they become dingy, and afford an opportunity 
for teacher and pupil to cultivate a taste for 
proper decoration. 

If the building must, in the opinion of trus- 
tees, be ceiled with boards and not plastered, 
then by all means the walls should be painted 
a gray-green or one of the other tints suggested 
and the ceiling white, instead of being finished 
in natural wood, with a coat of varnish or 
hard oil, as is the custom. 
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A SIMPLE PHYSICAL EXAMINATION and A STATE BOARD of HEALTH 


ALGAR WOOLFOLK, Principal Greenesville county High School, Emporia, Va. 


That happiness is only a comparative thing, 
depending for the most part upon health, is 
by no means a strange doctrine. It is a fact 
that has been duly recognized and properly 
emphasized for a long time, resulting in a 
marked improvement in the sanitary condi- 
tions of our public schools. There is a pres- 
ent tendency, however, to consider the school 
child more as an individual than as merely one 
of a class. 

My purpose, then, in writing these few 
words, is to make a simple statement of a sim- 
ple experiment in this direction, which I have 
practiced for some time with good results, and 
which may be suggestive to fellow-principals 
who may not have employed a better plan for 
safeguarding the health and personal comfort 
of the pupils under their charge. 

My first undertaking of this nature, was a 
dental examination. A woe-begone counten- 
ance, begotten of a bad tooth in the head of a 
good boy, was the inception of it. Pitiful 
n isery re-enforced a strong conviction that a 
little piece of amalgam might sometimes serve 
far better than a big piece of hygiene. So a 
dental examination was determined upon. 

My first necessary steps were to secure the 
services of a proficient dentist, and since there 
was none in the town in which I then taught, I 
presented the matter to a dentist living near- 
by, who favorably considered the project, 
promised to make the examination free of 
charge, and should enough work be found to 
warrant his return, he promised additionally a 
slight reduction from regular prices to all 
school children. 

A circular letter was then sent to every pa- 
tron of the school. The letter stated that the 
principal had thought it his duty to look after 
the welfare of the pupils in every possible 
way; that an examination of the teeth of all 
school children would take place without cost, 
and that a report of the condition of the teeth 
would be made for the parent’s consideration. 
Care was taken to announce that whereas at- 
tention was not compulsory, it was neverthe- 
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less very desirable and meant in the end a say- 
ing of pain, money and health. The letter 
closed with hopes that the plan would meet the 
approval of all concerned. 

The examination occurred without any seri- 
ous interference with regular school work. 
Slips which showed the location of cavities 
and teeth needing extraction were prepared by 
the dentist accompanied by a few remarks of 
advice, along with an estimate of the cost of 
attention. 

The result was that the principal’s office was 
temporarily transformed into a dental parlor, 
and three or four hundred dollars worth of 
work was done. The examination also dis- 
closed one or two bad cases of post nasal ca- 
tarrh, which afterwards received medical 
treatment. 

One very gratifying feature of the plan was 
its kindly reception by the patrons. of the 
school. So far as I was able to learn there 
was no adverse criticism. The money was 
deemed well spent; and in a number of cases 
notes of thanks were received. 

At my present school in Emporia, the same 
plan is in operation, only on a more extensive 
scale. Here has been organized a “School 
Board of Health” consisting of all the local 
physicians and dentists, each one of whom, 
when the matter was first broached, immedi- 
ately signified his willingness to aid in the 
work. 

The following form, roughly prepared for 
the convenience of the doctors, will give an 
idea of the character of the work which is now 
being attempted. Wherever cases of serious 
defects are discovered, the physician reports 
more at length. 


GREENESVILLE COUNTY HIGH 
SCHOOL 


PHYSICAL CONDITION REPORT 

0 eee TS Te Bas ...-° 
DENTAL EXAMINATION. DATE.... 

CIE edb en snc eds Extractions .........+: 


Cleaning. ..Approximate cost of attention... 
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1. Deformities or Injuries ................. 
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The results of both examinations are then 
tabulated on the principal’s general record of 
pupils, and the blanks are sent to the parents 
accompanied by a letter of somewhat like na- 
ture to that previously mentioned. 

The work of the Board of Health is not 
wholly confined to examinations. Certain mem- 
bers have agreed to give occasionally a short 
talk on hygiene, instructing the pupils as to 
the proper methods of dressing, eating, and 
breathing; also giving practical demonstra- 
tions of how to prepare first-aid bandages, how 
to treat slight emergency cases, such as cuts, 
wounds, stings, fainting, etc. This latter work 
is taken up at some period convenient both to 
the doctor and to the class in hygiene. On 
their visits, the doctors inspect the sanitary 
condition of the school and make recommenda- 
tions to the principal. 

Such, in brief, is the outline of what I con- 


sider to be one of the best innovations I have 
been able to introduce in my school work. 
This mention of the plan has been made, first, 
because it deals with a matter of vital import- 
ance; second, because it is easy to put into 
operation, and has proved fruitful of good re- 
sults; third, because it assists the principal 
and the teachers to a more comprehensive esti- 
mate of the child, and enables them to co- 
operate with the parent in a more intelligent 
and effective manner—all, without injurious- 
ly affecting the regular work of the school. 

[From one of our exchanges we quote the 
following in connection with Mr. Woolfolk’s 
article.—Ed. ] 

The boards of education throughout Ohio 
are granting the members of the State Dental 
Society permission to examine the teeth of the 
children in the schools. The examinations are 
made with the consent of the pupils and are 
part of a movement to obtain statistics for bet- 
ter legislation. The examining dentists will 
recommend action for parents and make no 
charge for the examination. 

The Indiana courts have before them a case 
which public school authorities will watch 
with interest. A woman has brought suit 
against a township for damages for injury 
done to the health of her child. She recites 
in her bill of complaint that in the first place 
the child’s eyesight was materially damaged 
by inefficient and wrong introduction of light 
into the schoolroom. This gave rise to reflex 
nerve strain. Impairment of nutrition ensued, 
and this was followed by the invasion of tu- 
berculosis. It is said that physicians stand 
ready to testify that all this ensued, and that, 
as stated, it was the bad arrangement of light 
in the schoolroom that caused all the trouble. 


ROOKS FOR YOUNG TEACHERS 


HENRY SABIN 


Just now there is very much written about 


books suitable for families and schools. Some 


one has made out a list of one hundred such 
volumes. Scan the list with care, and you will 


find that fifty of them are worthless for either 


culture or information. You have in mind 
fifty others that you would insert in place of 
those rejected. In the Journal of Education 
some one proposes a less pretentious list of 
“Popular Books for Children.” It seems to 
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be compiled from answers to questions con- 
cerning the books which form the favorite 
reading of grammar school pupils. Looking 
over the list one cannot but be gratified at the 
high character of the reading as marked by 
the authors named. Dr. Eliot proposes a shelf 
of books as all that is essential to a good edu- 
cation; the Jength of the shelf he fixes at five 
feet. I think the attempt to estimate the 
value of learning by “Book Measure” will 
prove a failure, if not a farce. Bacon once 
wrote: “Some books are to be tasted, others to 
be swallowed, and some few to be chewed and 
digested.” It is this latter kind, the “some 
few to be chewed and digested,” that are es- 
pecially to be commended to young teachers. 
It is a matter of regret that more teachers do 
not take pride in owning professional books. 
We cannot wonder at it, however, when we 
consider the salary paid teachers, especially in 
the country districts. I have selected from 
my bookshelves a short list of books which 
come within the means of every one, and from 
the reading of which the most inexperienced 
teacher can obtain great profit. 

For instance, here is “The Seven Lamps of 
Teaching,” by Frank A. Hill, published by 
Ginn & Co. It is a book of thirty-four pages, 
first delivered as a lecture to Massachusetts 
teachers. Young teachers, and perhaps some 
older ones, will find it readable and full of 
thoughts, not commonplace, but the very best. 

Then here is “The Culture of the Human 
Plant,” by Luther Burbank, published by the 
Century Company. Burbank has given us a 
book of perhaps one hundred pages, which 
sells for sixty cents,—but it is one of the best 
of the later books intended for young teachers. 

Again I would commend “The Point of 
View of Modern Education,” by Harriet A. 
Marsh, LL. B., published by Public School 
Publishing Company. On the last page of 
this book I wrote: “A very good book this; 
very much good sense in it, and not very much 
nonsense.” It is a small book of one hundred 
and forty-five pages, and is worth more than 
its price. 

Still another book lately from the press is 
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“Winning the Boy,” by Lilburn Merrill, M. 
D., published by the Fleming H. Revell Com- 
pany. This book of one hundred and sixty 
pages is intended for teachers who “believe 
in the kid,” and hope to improve him. If you 
are convinced that the boy is a rascal and that 
it is your business to thrash it out of him, 
don’t waste any time reading this book—it will 
not help you any to accomplish your mission. 

“Pedagogics and Parents,” by Ella Calista 
Wilson, Henry Holt & Co., publishers, is a 
little larger book than’the others I have men- 
tioned, as it contains two hundred and ninety 
pages. It is interesting reading for parents 
as well as teachers. Most of us moderns must 
put some of it down as rank heresy, but that 
is the part I like best. Heresy is never so rank 
as when contrasted with truth—and truth is 
never so powerful or so attractive as when con- 
trasted with heresy. 

Here again is a book which every teacher 
ought to know, “Modern Educators and Their 
Ideals.” by Tadasu Misawa, Ph. D., published 
by D. Appleton & Co. This is one of the lat- 
est books for teachers, being copyrighted in 
1909. The teacher who reads it carefully will 
get a good idea of the theories and lives of 
such men as Froebel, Pestalozzi, Locke, and 
others who did so much to formulate and pro- 
mote educational theory as it is to-day. 

I could extend this list, but I have named 
enough to convince any reasonable teacher that 
there is no excuse for not owning a few pro- 
fessional books. Buy one and then, to use 
Bacon’s simile, “chew it.” Take your pencil, 
and as you read designate by some mark on 
the margin sentiments or statements which 
strike you as altogether right, and by another 
mark those which you think are erroneous. 
Read the book the second time and perhaps 
you will think it best to change your mind 
on some points. Read it the third time, and 
write on the margins very briefly any addi- 
tional thoughts which may occur to you con- 
nected with the subject matter. “Chew the 
book” and digest it in this way, and then you 
will find yourself with a keen appetite for the 
next one. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS ¢f DEPARTMENT of PUBLIC INSTRUCTION 


Important to Teachers 


Ignorance of the regulations was a very gen- 
eral excuse offered by teachers this year when 
their certificates were found not to be in proper 
form. 

In order that there may be no misunder- 
standings next year, each teacher should secure 
from her Division Superintendent a copy of 
Form X—No. 63—Circular of Information 
Concerning Certification of Teachers. This 
circular gives all the regulations of our Board 
on the subject. 

Special attention is directed to the follow- 
ing provisions: 

High {School Certificates are not renewable. 
They are good but for one year and can be ex- 
tended only on condition that the holder com- 
pletes a part of the Professional Course of 
Study. First Grade Certificates issued by di- 
vision superintendents in 1905, or prior there- 
to, will finally expire July 31,1910. Such cer- 
tificates may be exchanged for new first grade 
certificates good for five years provided the 
holders pass the examination on the added sub- 
jects for a new first grade certificate, which 
are Elementary Algebra, though quadratics; 
General or English history, and either physi- 
cal geography or elementary agriculture. 

All certificates issued by the State Board of 
Examiners, expiring in 1910, can be extended 
for the period to which each is entitled to ex- 
tension, only on condition that the teacher cer- 
tifies that she has read the two books of the 
prescribed reading course for 1909-10, and the 
division superintendent recommends such ex- 
tension. 

A teacher whose certificate expires in 1910, 
should not wait until she is ready to contract 
for a school next year to have the proper en- 
dorsements made, but should begin now to 
meet the conditions necessary and then send 
her certificate early next spring for renewal. 
Much annoyance and inconvenience is caused 
to examiners, school trustees and teachers them- 
selves, by negligence and carelessness on the 
part of teachers in regard to this matter. 


Teachers should examine their certificates 
at once, ascertain what is necessary to be done 
to make them valid next year, and them pro- 
ceed to take the necessary steps as soon as pos- 
sible. 

Cuas. G. Mapurts, 
President State Board of Examiners 


Mr. Bowry’s Plan 


We desire to call attention of the division 
enperintendents to the plan that Mr. C. 33. 
Bowry has adopted for seeing that his teach 
ers read Tue Virginia Journat or Epuca- 
TION. 


Please answer and return at once the follow- 
ing questions from October Journat or Epv- 
CATION. 

Have you received October Journat! 

What double service will Tur Journat per- 
form this year? 

What new feature has Tue Journa? 

Why does Mr. Cassidy consider that geo- 
graphy is coming to be better taught than any 
other subject ? 

What new suggestions does Mr. Colaw bring 
out in his article on “the Teaching of Arith- 
metic?” 

What fact impresses you strongly in Dr. 
Southall’s life as sketched by Tur Jovrnat. 

Give in one sentence Mr. Eggleston’s defini- 
tion of co-operation in his article on “Exten- 
sion Work in Virginja.” 

Why do you agree or not agree with Dr. 
Royster in his article on “the Public School as 
a Centre of Sociologic Influence?” 

Why can we not teach American History 
from the hilltops as in Scotland and Eng- 
land? 

Do you expect to attend The State Teachers’ 
Association in Richmond? 


C. B. Bowry, 


Division Superintendent, Nottoway and 


Amelia counties. 
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Peace Prize Contest 


UNDER THE AUSPICES OF THE AMERICAN SCHOOL 


TVEACE LEAGUE 


Two sets of prizes, to be known as the Sea- 
bury Prizes, are offered for the best essays on 
one of the following subjects: 

1. The United States, the Exemplar of an 
Organized World. 

2. The History of International Abritration. 

3. The History and Significance of the Two 
Hague Peace Conferences. 

4. The Opportunity and Duty of the Schools 
in the International Peace Movement. 

5. The Evolution of 

First Set: Open to Seniors in the Normal 
Schools of the United 

Second Set: Open to Seniors in the Prepa- 
tory Schools of the United States. 


Three prizes of seventy-five, fifty and twenty- 


Patriotism. 


States. 


five dollars will be given for the three best es- 


says in both sets. 

Judges—Nicholas Murray Butler, George M- 
Phillips, George W. Kirehwey, P. P. Claxton, 
Wilbur F. Gordy, James M. Greenwood, David 


Starr Jordan, James H. Van Sickle, Katherine 
H. Shute, Harlan P. Amen. 


Contest closes March 1, 1910. 


CONDITIONS 


Essays must not exceed 5,000 words (a length 
of 3,000 words is suggested as desirable), and 
must be written, preferably in typewriting, on 
one side only of paper, 8x10 inches, with a 
least 11-4 
not easily legible will not be considered. 


margin of at inches. Manuscripts 

The name of the writer must not appear on 
the essay, which should be accompanied by a 
letter writer’s name, school and 
home address, and sent to Mrs. Fannie Fern 
Andrews, Secretary American School Peace 
League, 405 Marlborough street, Boston, Mass., 
not later than March 1, 1910. Essays should be 
mailed flat (not rolled). 

The award of the prize will be made at the 
Annual Meeting of the League, in July, 1910. 

Information concerning literature on the sub- 
ject may be obtained from the Secretary. 


viving the 
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Real Patriotism 


The naval expenditure increased in the 
United States in the last sixteen years, from 
$22,000,000 to $135,000,000. Spaniards and 
Filipinos killed less than four thousand Ameri- 
cans; but over one million victims of tubercu- 
losis have perished since the Spanish War, 
whose lives might have been saved by $600,- 
000,000 which we have expended in consequence 
of it; this would have allowed $600 for each 
patient. In 1908 we spent as much for a war 
budget in peace as we spent in war ten years 
before. 

Patriotism has very little to do with a gun. 
Since we have only 100,000 soldiers and sailors 
out of 90,000,000 people, and disease, igno- 
rance, accident and crime are our only real 
enemies, nearly all patriots must learn to fight 
with other weapons. We want no “mollycod- 
dles” in the war against graft, greed and law- 
Ninety-nine hundredths of patriot- 
ism is good citizenship. 

Pride in patriotic forefathers does not make 
us patriots. The test of our patriotism is our 
zeal in fighting the enemies of to-day as they 
fought the enemies of their day. Look for- 
ward as well as backward, and lend a hand to 
the new citizen from beyond sea who needs to 
learn our history, our ideals and our form of 
government.—Selection taken from “A Primer 


of the Peace Movement,” by Lucia Ames Mead. 
' 


lessness. 





To Keep Young 


Teachers, like other people, grow old in 
years. This is a law of nature. 

Some grow old in spirit. They live in the 
past, not in the present and future. They thus 
become unfitted for their work, and have no 
legitimate place in the schools, whether thirty, 
forty, fifty, or sixty years old. 

Others remain young in spirit, even when 
the number of years mark them as old. They 
are as much interested in their work and as 
hopeful about it as they were when the years 
were much fewer in number. So long as there 
are no physical or mental infirmities to inter- 
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fere with efficient work, the influence of such 
teachers in the schools is very desirable. 

Much has been said and written—wisely and 
foolishly about how to keep young. The fol- 
lowing article, which has appeared in various 
exchanges, contains directigns which seem to 
the writer both. sound and practical when per- 
eived in the right spirit and practiced in a 
ommonsense way: 

“Keep in the sunlight; nothing beautiful or 
sweet grows or ripens in the darkness. 

“Avoid fear in all its varied forms of ex- 
pression. It is the greatest enemy of the hu- 
man race. 

“Avoid excesses of all kinds, they are injuri- 
ous. The long life must be a temperate, reg- 
ilar life. 

“Don’t live to eat but eat to live. Many of 
our ills are due to overeating, to eating the 
wrong things, and to irregular eating. 

“Don’t allow yourself to think on your 

rthday that you are a year older, and so 
much nearer the end. 

“Never look on the dark side; take sunny 
views of everything. 

“Be a child; live simply and naturally, and 
keep clear of entangling alliances and compli- 
cations of all kinds. 


“Cultivate the spirit of contentment; all 
discontent and dissatisfaction bring age fur- 
rows prematurely to the face. 

“Form a habit of throwing off, before going 
to bed at night, all the cares and anxieties of 
the day, everything which can possibly cause 
mental wear and tear or deprive you of rest.” 


Are The Children Worth It? 


Statistics show that for every man, woman 
and child in the United States we are paying 
annually more than $29 for liquors and to- 
bacco. Statistics also show that for every man 
woran and child in the United States we are 
paying annually $2.50 for educational pur- 
poses Can we not afford to reduce the annual 
ys per capita for liquor and tobacco 
to, say, $25 per year and thus add to the school 
apportionment $4 per year, thus making the 
expenditure per capita each year for educa- 
tional purposes $6.50, nearly three times what 
it is at present and one-fourth what would 
then be the expenditure for liquors and tobac- 
co? With three times the present outlay for 
the schools what could we not do for the boys 
and girls? Are they worth the price ?’—School 
Board Journal. 


AMONG THE COLLEGES 


UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA 


As announced in the November Journal, Dr. Chas. 
W. Elict, President Emeritus of Harvard University, 
delivered three lectures here, November 10-12, on 
“Individualism and Collecticism in a Democracy.” 
These lectures were well attended and enthusiasti- 

y received. Dr. Eliot also addressed the Medical 
ulty and students on the “Progress of Medicine” 
nd the citizens of Charlottesville on “City Govern- 
nt by Commission.” A reception to Dr. Eliot was 
ven by President Alderman at the Colonnade Club; 
a reception to Mrs. Eliot by Mrs. Alderman at her 
home; and a reception to Dr. and Mrs. Eliot by Mr. 
and Mrs. Harmon at their home. 

The University was greatly saddened by the death 
of Mr. Archie Christian in a football game with 
Georgetown University, November 13. President 
Alderman, Dean Page, and a large number of stu- 
fents attended the funeral in Richmond; while the 
facnity and students here held memorial exercises 
in Cabell Hall at the hour of the funeral. All lec- 
tures were suepended for that day. On the following 
Wednesday, the students held a memorial prayer- 
meetine in Madison Hall. 

On Monday evening, November 22, Hon. John W. 


> 


. 
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Craddock, of Lynchburg, addressed the Civic Club on 
“City Government by Commission.” This address 
was followed by brief discussions by President Al- 
derman, Mr. Hirsch, Mr. Neff and several members 
of the Charlottesville Board of Aldermen. The Civic 
Club is an organization of forty students and ten 
professors to discuss civic and social problems 

At the first University Hour of this session, Prest- 
dent Alderman epoke on ,“Student Life” and Mr. 
Hipp on the “University Dining Hall.” The Unt- 
versity Hour has been a successful feature of the life 
here for the past two sessions. Once a month lec- 
tures are suspended for one hour and the etudents 
and faculty gather in Cabell Hall to discuss mat- 
ters pertaining to student activities. The speakers 
generally consist of a member of the faculty, or a 
guest, and two or more students. , 





VIRGINIA MILITARY INSTITUTE 


General E. W. Nichols taken 1{!] and operated on 
in Charlottesville, on October 26th, has fully re 
covered an¢ again taken up his duties as Superin- 
tendent. 
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The corps of cadets, by order of the Governor was 
present in Richmond, November 10th, to particfpate 
‘tn the welcome to President Taft. The President 
spoke in flattering terms of the training and discip- 
line of the school. 


Founder's Day, November 11th, was generally ob- 
served by the Virginia Military Institute alumni as- 
sociations throughout the country. Banquets or 
meetings commemorative of the birth of the Insfi- 
tute were held in New York, Atlanta, Richmond, 
Lynchburg and other cities. 


The New York Association was addressed by Gen- 
eral Leonard A. Wood In discussing the systems 
of military education in the countries of Europe and 
the needs of America, General Wood said: “In 
Anerica we need men trained to arms but trained 
also to peace, men who are able to lead in peace and 
able also to lead in war. And this is the kind of 


men that the Virginia Military Institute can and 
does produce.” Such an estimate of the school's 
worth is highly gratifving to its officers and friends. 

Due to the efforts of Colonel S. R. Gleaves, a com- 
plete U. S. Army signalling outfit has been issued the 
Institute and modern methods of signalling will re 


place the old style wig wag. 
corps is being organized. 


An up-to-date signal 





WASHINGTON AND LEE 


Information has just been received at Washinz- 
ton and Lee of a bequest of $20,000 by Mr. George 
§. Mann, of Brookline, Mass. 

It will be some time, under the terms of the will, 
before the institution comes into the enjoyment of 
the money, but it will eventually come in handy, 
as have, in recent years, some gifts made long ago 
to the University. 

The will places the $20,000 in trust subject to 
life estate to his two daughters, and their children 
until said children shall reach the age of 50 years. 

The motive inspiring the bequest by Mr. Mann 
is set forth in the terms of a paragraph of the will 
which provides with regard to the $20,000: 

“To be known as the ‘Mann Fund,’ the income 
only to be used for educational purposes. This sum 
I bequeath in honor of the late General Robert Ed- 
ward Lee and other eminent Virginia generals and 
statesmen whose loyal adherence to State rights 
sustained them in the War between the States.” 

With the opening of another session there wiil 
be added to the endowed scholarship at Washinz- 
ton and Lee, offered as a prize for the competition 
of students, one in memory of Governor James 
McDowell, thus perpetuating the name of this elo- 
quent and patriotic citizen and alumnus of the col- 
lege. 

This scholarship was provided for by a bequest 
of $5,000 in the will of Mrs. Mary Breckenridge 
Ross, whose death occurred at Frederick City, Md., 
16 years ago. Mrs. Ross was a daughter of Gover- 
“nor McDowell. The bequest, however, was made 
subject to a life estate in it of Mrs. Susan S. P. 
Carrington, a sister of Mrs. Ross, whose death oc- 
curred here November 5Bth. 





VIRGINIA POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE 


The corps are looking forward to the trip ‘to 
Norfolk on Thanksgiving Day. The special train 
will leave here on Wednesday night and on Thurs- 
day the V. P. I. will play the North Carolina A. & 


M. We have won all games played this seas» 
except that with Princeton, and we made the grat. 
fying score of 6 to 8 in this game with one of the 
biggest teams in the country. We have been most 
fortunate in that we have had no casualties this 
season and have been blessed throughout our entire 
athletic career of about 19 years by freedom from 
any serious accident. 

The October Bulletins are out and the following 
clipping is significant: 

Under the head of discipline, not a single case of 
hazing has been reported this year. It is further. 
more believed that there will be none, as the corjs 
itself is voluntarily regulating this matter. The 
honor system as it has already been established 
by the corps, and made to apply to examinations 
and hazing with marked success, will be extended 
as rapidly as the corps may see fit to do so. It js 
hoped and believed that they will soon cause it to 
apply to every department and to every act of a 
cadet. There are few institutions in this broad 
land which can, even now, compare with the Y. 
P. I. in discipline. It is the voluntary act of the 
student body, more than anything done by the fas 
ulty, that has placed this institution on such a 
high plane. The faculty, as a body, rejoice with 
the students in the accomplishment of this great 
result. 

The Short Course for Farmers this winter will 
begin on January 5, 1910, and last for four weeks. 
Present indications point to a larger attendance 
this year than ever and show that the course is 
growing in favor with the farmers who want to 
get in touch with modern methods of planting, 
handling farm animals, dairy products, etc., etc. 





COLLEGE OF WILLIAM AND MARY 


Of the very large number of William and Mary 
alumni attending the Educational Conference, fifty- 
four met together at Murphy’s Hotel on Thanksgiv- 
ing night to hold the alumni banquet which has be 
come an_-annual feature of the Conference. Dr. J. 
A. C. Chandler, superintendent of the Richmond 
schools, acted as toast-master, and President Tyler, 
Mr. J. B. Terrell, Superintendent J. D. Eggleston, 
Jr., and Registrar H. L. Bridges were called upon 
for remarks. The announcement was made that 
work on an Alumni Catalogue would be begun at 
once and Mr. Bridges as editor, called on the assist- 
ance of the alumni in completing the catalogue. 

The second of the faculty lectures was given in 
the coliege chapel on the night of Monday, November 
29, by Dr. Walter A. Montgomery. The subject was 
“Gleanings from Roman History.” Dr. Montgomery 
made in his address a careful analysis of the hit 
torical .attitude of the Italian historian, Signor Fer- 
rero. The address for December will be delivered by 
Prof. Jno. W. Ritchie. 

It is expected that a large number of alumni and 
honorary members of the Alpha chapter of Phi Beta 
Kappa will gather here on the sixth of December, 
when the annual address before the society will be 
delivered by Dr. Kirby Smith. of Johns Hopkins. 

Among the initiates for this meeting will be five 
alumni: Messrs. Arthur D. Wright, 04; J. A. Carson, 
05: H. S. Bridges, 93: G. O. Ferguson. ’07, and Joba 
Tyler, 07. After the address and initiation, a .ba® 


quet will be eerved. 
Among the members of the, Faculty attending the 
Professors Bishop, 


Educational Conference were: 
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Bennett, Keeble, Hall, Wilson, Ferguson, Registrar 
Bridges and President Tyler. Professor Ritchie was 
unable to attend as he was called to Sparta, Ill., on 
account of the severe illness of his mother. 

The football team of William and Mary closed the 
season In a whirlwind of success, defeating in the 
last two games Richmond College and Hampden-Sid- 
ney. The improvement in form during - progress 
of the seascn was remarkable. 

The November College hour was given ‘to a dis 
cussion of the literary activities of the students., It 
is probable that the annual and football will be the 
chief topics for the December gathering. 





ROANOKE COLLEGE 


The second lecture of the faculty course for this 
session was delivered November 17th, by Dr. L. A. 
Fox, on “The Relation of the Brain to Education.” 

The Reformation festival which was held in Col- 
lege Church, Tuesday evening, November 9th, was a 
most inspiring and instructive service. The address 
was delivered by Rev. H. E. Jacobs, D. D., LL. D., 
dean of the Mt. Airy Theological Seminary, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. It was a masterful presentation of the 
life and work of Luther in their historical setting. 
The music was a special feature of the festival, the 
laree chorus being under the direction of Dr. H. 
J. Thorstenberg, of the faculty. 

Dr. J. D. Rodeffer, who occupies the chair of Ger- 
man and French, has declined the call to the de 
partment .of French in West Virginia University. 

Mr. M. R. Reid, class of ’08, now a student at the 
Johns Hopkins Medical School, has passed the exami- 
nation for a Rhodes scholarship at ,Oxford. His 
brother, Mr. Frank A. Reid, class of’ ‘08, is now a 
holder of a Rhodes scholarship for Virginia. 

Mr. A. H. Snyder, A. M., class of ’83, editor of the 
Rockingham Register is reported quite ill. He was 
elected in November to the General Assembly of 
Virginia. 

Hon. G. W. Koiner, A. M., class of °72, State Com- 
missioner of Agriculture, delivers an address on 
“Nezlected Agricultural Opportunities in the South” 
at the Southern Commercial Congress, held in Wash- 
ington, D. C., December 6th and 7th. 





EMORY AND HENRY COLLEGE 


Rev. L. W. Pierce, of Bristol Tennessee, delivered 
a series of sermons before the Y. M. C. A., about the 
middie of November. The Young Men’s Christian 
Association will send three delegates from the Stu- 
dent Body and one from the Faculty to the Inter- 
national Missionary Convention in Rochester, N. Y., 
during the Christmas holidays. 

The Stuart Memorial building is practically com- 
pleted. It will be occupied by the students at an 
early date. It is the most commodious of the col- 
lege buildings. 

Dr. R. G. Waterhouse, a member of the Board of 
Education of the Southern Methodist Church, re 
cently returned from a trip to Texas, where he ad- 
dressed the Annual Conferences of that section in 
the interest of education. 

The enrollment of students for the present ses 
tion promises to be the largest in the history of 
this institution. The number of students last ses- 
sion was the largest since the War. The enroll- 


ent for the present session will exceed that of last 
year 


One year’s work in Pedagogy and History Educa- 
tion is offered as a Senior elective. Seventeen young 
men are taking this course the present session. The 
Senior class is the largest the college has had for 
twenty-six years. Several members of the class are 
planning to make teaching their life work 


STATE FEMALE NORMAL SCHOOL, FARMVILLE, 
, VIRGINIA 

The Faculty of the State Female Norma! School, 
has equalled the record made last month with refer- 
ence to addresses at the various Teachers’ Associa- 
tions throughout .the State. The School has been 
represented at these gatherings in every section of 
Virginia and the reports of the Associations have 
in every instance been gratifying. The public school 
teachers seem to be quickening their interest in 
matters educational and much interest is shown inp 
the methods used at the Normal School. 

Dr. Stone, Director of the Training School and 
head of the Department of Education, delivered an 
address on “Schoo] Conditions Fundamental! to Good 
Language Work,” before the teachers of Amherst 
county; he reported that the meeting was well at- 
tended and the teachers enthusiastic. 

Miss Smith, of the Department of Reading, gave 
a recital at Waverly, Va., for the benefit of the school 
library; the entire faculty of the school at that 
point is composed of graduates of the State Female 
Normal School, Class of June, 1909, with the excep 
tion of the principal, and the school is reported as 
being in a very fiourishing condition. 

At the Teachers’ Association held in Farmville on 
October 29th and 30th, Miss Andrews, of the Depart- 
ment of English, Mr. Hodge, of the Department of 
Psychology, and Dr. Stone were on the program 
while other members of the Faculty attended the 
meetings. , 

November iith, 12th, and 13th, seem to have been 
general rallying days for the public school teachers; 
on these dates the following instructors in the Nor- 
mal School made addresses: Miss M. W. Haliburton, 
Supervisor of the Primary Grades, at Marion; Miss 
Lila London, head of the Department of ,Mathemat- 
ics, at Bedford City; Dr. Robert T. Kerlin, head of 
the Department of Literature, at Wytheville: and 
Dr. F. A. Millidge, head of the Department of Ge 
ography, at Fredricksburg; and then at Warsaw. 

On the evening cf November 6th, Mr. Henry Law- 
rence Southwick gave a delightful reading of Hamlet 
which was thoroughly enjoyed by all who had the 
privilege of hearing him. This is Mr. Southwick's 
second visit to the school. 

Dr. Ennion G. Williams gave a most interesting 
and instructive lecture, illustrated with stereopti- 
can views, before the student body and a number of 
the town people; his subject was tuberculosis, and 
he gave a practical talk on this disease, its preven- 
tion and cure. 

Miss London was elected delegate to the State 
Teachers’ Association to meet in Richmond at Thanks 
giving; Mr. Hodge, and Miss Worthy Johnson, of 
the Department of Domestic Science, were on .the 
program of this Association. Other members of the 
Faculty attended the meeting: President Jarman 
(who took in the meeting of.the State Board of Edu- 
cation at the same time) Mr. J. M. Lear, of the De 
partment of History, Miss M. W. Coulling, of the 
Department of Drawing, Miss Eloise A. Harrison, of 
the Department of Mathematics. and Miss Halibur- 
ton, Supervisor of Primary .Grades in the Training 
School. 
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RANDOLPH-MACON WOMAN'S COLLEGE 


November has been a month of glorious weather 
and work at the Woman's College, every depart- 
ment being in full swing and vigor, and the many 
organizations of the college having gotten down 
to full work at high speed. 

It is whispered that the ambitious Greek De- 
partment proposes to give again a Greek play in 
the original. The science laboratories have re- 
ceived considerable additional apparatus imported 
from Germany. In accordance with the policy of 
keeping everything up to date, about $2,000 1s 
expended annually for the improvement of these 
laboratories. 

Great eagerness is shown just now in the ath- 
letic department of the institution, all students 
having some part in the exercises and sports pro- 
vided by the gymnasium director and her assist- 
ants. The new running track in in good shape, 
and the long desired new gymnasium is in use 
as the reader peruses these lines. 

The students have been greatly interested in the 
controversy between the trustees and the Virginia 
Conference as to the status of the College in re- 
lation to the Methodist Church. Fifty-six per cent. 
of the students of the college are of other denomina- 
tions and practically all of the students are inter- 
ested in the maintenance of the non-sectarian admin- 
istration which has prevailed from the foundation of 
the college. On this point the trustees seem to be 
unanimous, as they at their last meeting passed a 
resolution instructing the president to continue the 
same policy which has heretofore prevailed in this 
matter. Students of all denominations are treated 
alike; teachers of various denominations are em- 
ployed: scholarships and other aids are awarded 
entirely without reference to church relation, and 
the Christian work of the institution is done 
through the Y. W. C. A., under officers of every de- 
nomination, selected by the students themselves;. 
The students are firm partisans of the administra- 
tion. 

The class contests in basket ball have been very 
lively. The preliminary games, necessary to de- 
termine which classes shall compete for the cham- 
pionship, have been remarkable exhibitions of skill 
and very closely contested. The great Thanksgiv- 
ing game is now the chief subject of speculation in 
athletic circles. The contest will lie between the 
Seniors and one of the other classes yet to be de- 
cided 


THE WOMAN'S COLLEGE 


The Woman's College opened most auspiciously. 
The enrollment up to the present is two hundred 
and fifty. During the summer many and important 
improvements were made on the building. The 
health of the students has been excellent. Prof C. 
B. Flow. Master of Arts of Davidson College, N. C., 
has been added to the faculty in the department 
of mathematics and is doing excellent work. 


HARRISONBURG STATE NORMAL AND INDUS- 
TRIAL SCHOOL FOR WOMEN 


On November 4th, 230 members of the Rocking- 
ham Teachers’ Association met in the Normal School 
buildings for their regular autumn session. By the 
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courtesy of President Keister and Superintendent 
Hulvey, President Burruss of the Normal School was 
called to preside over the meeting. Addresses were 
made before the institute by the following members 
of the Normal School faculty: Dr. John W. Way. 
land, professor of history; Miss E. P. Cleveland, pro 
fessor of English; Miss Natalie Lancaster, profes 
sor of mathematics; and Miss Yetta Shoninger, head 
of the teacher-training department. Professor Chas 
G. Maphis, District Inspector, was also present, and 
made a most helpful address. 

On the next day, November 5, the institute wag 
continued, a special feature of the program being 
observation work at the Normal Training Schoo! in 
town, where an opportunity was given of following 
the practical working of a first-class school from the 
kindergarten, through eight grades, into and through 
a four-year high school. 

On the 12th of November, a meeting of the Board 
of Trustees was held, with the following present: 
State Superintendent Eggleston; Senator George B. 
Keezell, president of the Board; Professor Ormond 
Stone; Senator N. B. Early; Senator Floyd W. King; 
Frank Moore, Esq., of Lexington; F. W. Weaver, Esq., 
of Luray; and Mr. E. W. Carpenter, of Harrison- 


burg. Mr. Charles M. Robinson, architect, of Rich- 
mond, was also present, in consultation with the 
Board. 


Miss Matty L. Cocke, president of Hollins Instt- 
tute, has made a most appropriate gift of greeting 
and good will, by sending from the oldest woman's 
college in Virginia to the youngest a handsome Bi- 
ble. This Bible, the first gift to the library, will 
be kept in the chapel for use in all religious exer- 
cises. 

During the last month or two, members of the 
Normal faculty have been doing much extension work 
in connection with the various teachers’ institutes 
in different parts of the State. Professor Heatwole, 
head of the department of education, has made ad- 
dresses at the following places: Woodstock, Orange, 
Stanardsville, Goochland, Amherst, Wise, Tazewell, 
Honaker and Independence; and has visited schools 
in Big Stone Gap, Bristol, Wytheville, Pulaski and 
Radford. 

Dr. Wayland has addressed teacher’ institutes at 
Luray and Lovingston, and attended the conference 
of the Association of Colleges and Secondary schools 
of the South, at Charlottesville, 

Miss Margaret King, head of the department of 
natural science, has made addresses at Blackstone, 
Rustburg, Charlottesville, Pulaski, South Boston, 
Waverly and Richmond. She also spent three days 
visiting the Roanoke schools, and giving aid in the 
nature study work. 

Miss Shoninger has made addresses at Wytheville, 
Christiansburg, and Richmond,—before the Confer- 
ence of Primary Teachers in the last-named city. 

The Thanksgiving meetings of the State Teachers 
Association and affiliated organizations, held in Rich- 
mond, were attended by a large delegation from the 
National: President and Mrs. Burress, Professor and 
Mrs. Heatwole, Misses King. Shoninger, Sale and 
Harrington and Professor Wayland. The last is 
Acting Secretary of the Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools of Virginia: and Professor W. H. 
Keister, principal of the Harrisonburg High School, 
with which the Normal is affiliated, is president of 
the same Association. Mr. Burruss made an address 
before the organization on Manual Training in the 
schools: Miss Sale addressed the Conference of Ru 
ral Teachers; and Miss King snoke before the same 
department. 
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SCHOOL NEWS 


A Visit from St. Nicholas 


Twas the night before Christmas, when all through 
the house 
Not a creature was stirring, not even a mouse; 
The stockings were hung by the chimney with care, 
opes that St. Nicholas soon would be there; 

The children were nestled all snug in their beds, 
While visions of sugar-plums danced in their heads; 
And Mamma in her kerchief, and I in my cap, 

1d just settled our brains for a long winter's nap, 
When out on the lawn there arose such a clatter, 
| sprang fiom my bed to see what was the matter. 
Away to the window I flew like a flash, 
Tore open the shutters and threw up the sash. 
The moon, on the breast of the new-fallen snow, 
Gave a luster of midday to objects below; 
Wien, what-to my wondering eyes should appear, 
But a miniature sleigh, and eight tiny reindeer, 
With a litile old driver so lively and quick, 
I knew in a moment it must be St. Nick. 


More rapid than eagles his coursers they came, 

And he whistled, and snouted, and called them by 
name: 

Now, Dasher! now, Dancer! now, Prancer and 
Vixen! 


On, Comet! on, Cupid! on, Donder and Blitzen!— 

To the top of the porch, to the top of the wall! 

Now, dash away, dash away, dash away, all!” 

As dry leaves that before the wild hurricane fly, 

When they meet with an obstacle, mount to the sky, 

So, up to the house-top the coursers they flew, 

With the sleigh full of toys—and St. Nicholas, too. 

And then in a twinkling I heard on the roof 
prancing and pawing of each little hoof. 

As I drew in my head, and was turning around, 

Down the chimney St. Nicholas came with a bound 

He was dressed all in fur from his head to his foot, 

And his clethes were all tarnished with ashes and 
soot; 

A bundle of toys he had flung on his back, 

And he looked like a peddier just opening his pack. 

His eyes how they twinkled! his dimples how merry! 

His cheeks were like roses, his nose like a cherry; 

His droll little mouth was drawn up like a bow, 

And the beard on his chin was as white as the 
snow. 

The stump of a pipe he held tight in his teeth, 

And the smoke, it encircled his head like a wreath; 

He had a broad face and a little round belly 

‘hat shook, when he laughed, like a bow! full of 

jelly. 

He was chubby and plump—a right jolly old elf; 

And I laughed when I saw him, in spite of myself; 

A wink of his eye, and a twist of his head, 

Soon gave me to know I had nothing to dread. 

He spoke not a word, but went straight to his work, 

And filled all the stockings; then turned with a 
jerk, 

And laying his finger aside of his nose, 

And giving a nod, up the chimney he rose. 

He sprang to his sleigh, to his team gave a whistle, 

And away they all flew like the down of a thistle; 

But I heard him exclaim, ere he drove out of sight, 

“Happy Christmas to all, and to all a good night!” 

CreMENT C. Moore. 


Keswick, Va., 
Editor Journal: 

I am glad to report that our schools opened with 
excellent prospects. Six out of the nine high echoois 
of the county are crowded, and in several cases we 
have been obliged to cut up auditoriums and employ 
new teachers, since the session begun. 

We have started two new wagons this fall, and by 
having them made by a good, reliable local firm, 
have saved from $75 to $80 apiece. They hold twenty- 
five children each, and are even more comfortable 
than the first-class wagon we purchased last fall 
from the West. 

At the April meeting of the board of supervisors 
we secured about twenty-one hundred dollars from 
increased taxation. 

In the Scottsville district, two new schoo! houses, 
of two rooms each, were completed at a cost of three 
thousand dollars. The new buildings meet every 
modern requirement as to heat, light, ventilation 
and general scheme of architecture. One replaced a 
log cabin, and the other a ramshackle affair of the 
early 70's. The town council of Scottsville gave the 
high school there an appropriation of seven hundred 
dollars, which was used for making and equipping a 
splendid class room in the auditorium, and for giving 
an extra month to the eight month's session 
vided by the district board. 

At our annual meeting, every district in the 
county decided to take the School Journal for both 
white and colored teachers; the annual pay of dis 
trict clerks was doubled (from the Dawson fund, a 
private bequest), and the annual salary of the super- 
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intendent was increased two hundred and fifty dol- 
lars. “School Improvement Day” and the three regu- 
lar holidays were continued 

Miss Rhea Scott, of the Charlottesville High 
School, has kindly consented to visit the county 
schools and do Normal training work 

Through the efforts of Mr. C. G. Maphis, a super- 


visor has been secured for the colored schools of 
Albemarle. She will be paid from the Jeanes fund 
and will instruct along the lines of domestic science, 
etc. Her work will follow the scope of the “Henrico 
plan.” 

Ninety per cent. of the county teachers attended 
the November Institute, held in the Charlottesville 


High School building. The teachers of the city school 
joined in the meeting and aided greatly in making 
it a solid success. Officers were elected for the 
County Teachers’ Asgociation: delegates were ap 
pointed to the Richmond Conference, and the super- 
intendent, with a special committee was instructed 


to draw up a course of study for the county schools 

A week later, the first colored teachers’ Institute 
for the county was held in the Jefferson School of 
Charlottesville, and proved a decided success A 
teachers’ association and several schoo] leacues were 
formed, and numerous plans were laid for future 
work. The city teachers co-operated heartily in the 
institute. 


Josyrun W. Everett 


The first teachers’ institutte of the session in 
which the city and county teachers jointly partict- 
pated was held at Midway school building on Friday 
and Saturday, October 29th and 20th. The meeting 
was presided over by Superintendent Joseph W. 
Everett, the number of teachers in attendance being 
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larger than any in the history of the association. 
The program, whichfollows, was discussed in such 
a manner as to be of great benefit to the teachers. 
On Friday morning, after he had given the body a 
welcome, Superintendent Johnson, of the Charlottes- 
ville public school, conducted the teachers to different 
class rooms to hear model lessons taught by Misses 
Willoughby, Martin and Wiley. In the afternoon of 
the same day, Messrs. Hugh Simms, Jesse Ewell and 
Miss Sallie Fitzhugh discussed “How to secure vetter 
attendance.” This same subject was further dis- 
cussed by Prof. Ormond Stone, who gave timely sug- 
gestions and good advice. Another subject, “The 
value of stories, dramatization and pictures in the 
primary grades,” was also taken up on Friday. Miss 
Rhea Scott, who has charge of the Normal Training 
Department in the Charlottesville school, was not 
well enough to discuss the subject, but Misses Parke 
Harris, Sallie Acker, and B. B. Coleman read in- 
structive papers on the same. Miss King, of the 
Harrisonurg Normal School, gave a most excellent 
talk on nature study. She told just what specimens 
to use in the work, and how it could best be pro- 
, moted in the public schools. In the evening of the 
same day, the “Round Table” was the feature. Each 
teacher had prepared six questions, which were 
handed to the superintendent, the same to be used 
as a basis of the “Round Table” discussion. 

The session on Saturday morning was opened with 
a lengthy discourse, “The Need of a Printed Course 
of Study for Rural Schools.” This subject was dis- 
cussed by Superintendent J. G. Johnson, followed by 
Examiner Charles G. Maphis, Prof. W. D. Smith, Mr. 
Jesse Ewell and Miss Edna Everett. “The Daily Pro- 
gram” was also taken up in connection with this, and 
was discussed by Prof. W. D. Smith, Messrs. E. B. 
Givens, G. T. Somers, Miss Nannie Hill and Prof. 
Ormond Stone. Both of these subjects were of vital 
importance to the teachers and they gained many 
helpful suggestions from the discussions, 

The association was re-organized with a ‘large 
number of members, and the following officers, Prof. 
W. D. Smith, president; Messrs. Story, Givens, E. B. 
tivens, Hugh Simms, Page and Miss Parker, vice- 
presidents of the different districts; Miss Bessie 
Dunn, secretary; and Miss Lurlein Fleming, treas- 
urer. The association named two delegates, Mr. G. 
T. Somers and Miss Bessie Dunn, to attend the State 
Teachers’ Association, which will be held in Rich- 
mond during Thanksgiving week. After the business 
session. the teachers gave a vote of thanks to the 
‘faculty of the city schools for their helpfulness and 
use of the room. 

The meeting was then adjourned, the date of the 
next institute to be decided by Superintendent Joseph 
W. Everett. 





Mr. Russell, Examiner of the 1st District, was in 
Mathews county several days during the week of 
August 30th. He was advertised to address the 
citizens on the betterment of their school system, 
. at Cobb’s Creek, Mathews Court House, and Port 
Haywood, where good crowds heard him. Some of 
the results of these meetings were: First, a large 
and enthusiastic committee was apointed to urge 
the supervisors to raise the school levy to the 
maximum, 50 cents. Second, a building committee at 
the Court House to provide ways and means to pur- 
chase a building lot containing six acres or more, and 
to erect a school building at the cost of $10,00. Simi- 
lar committees were appointed at Port Haywood, and 
, Cobb’s Creek to provide for handsome school build- 
ings at or near these points. The Cobb’s Creek 


committee with the help of the school board ip 
that (Piankitank) district have already $3,000 in 
sight. They propose to build a house costing some 
thing like $4,000. Work will begin on the build- 
ing this fall. We contemplate consolidating four 
one-room schools into a good graded school there, 
with about 150 pupils. 

Mathews is aroused for better schools. 

Middlesex county has three good high schools 
with handsome buildings at Churchview, and Sandy 
Bottom. The $8,000 brick building at Urbanna 
will be completed for occupancy about December * 
1909. 

The county levy in Middlesex is fifty cents and 
the session of 1909-10 will be eight months. 

E. C. PERCIFULL. 
Division Superintendent for 
Mathews and Middlesezr counties. 





The teachers of Blendon District, Nottoway coun- 
ty, met at Nottoway, November 20th, .at 2:30 P. M, 
and organized a District Teachers’ Association. They 
decided to hold monthly meetings at Nottoway every 
third Saturday to discuss the books in the reading 
course as adopted by the board of examiners. 

The first two chapters of Bagley’s School Manage 
ment were discussed ,at the meeting on the 20th. 

The teachers hope to form a district library and 
will discuss plans for it at the next meeting. 

Miss Mildrel H. Morse was made President of the 
Association with Miss Martha Cook Treasurer, and 
Miss M. V. Jones, Secretary. 

M. V. Jones, Secretary. 





On October 29, 1909, at the first meeting of Citi- 
zen’s League of the Upperville High School, the fol- 
lowing officers were elected: Mr. D. T. Suter, Presi- 
dent; Mrs. Bedford Glascock, Vice-President; Miss 
Helen Gibson, Secretary; Mr. W. H. Boyenton, Treas- 
urer. 

An encouraging number of members answered to 
the roll-call. 

Many plans are on foot for the ensuing year. The 
school board is having the ground graded and a 
handsome concrete wall built on the front. In the 
spring we are going to set out shade trees ,and plant 
a flower garden. 

On December 2, at our next League ‘meeting we 
expect to have Dr. Fraser to address us. We have 
selected this day to give an oyster supper, the pro 
ceeds from which are to be used in improving our 
school floors and buying stone water-coolers. 

That there is interest and enthusiasm among the 
members, has been shown by the way in which the 
work of the League has been taken up, and we feel 
sure that their unflagging zeal will accomplish many 
good things. 

We welcome this organization above all .because 
we believe it is a step towards that evenness of pur- 
pose between patrons and teachers that would stamp 
our school as one in which the atmosphere is true 
and good. 

Respectfully, 
Heiten Greson, Secretary... 





The meeting of the Russell County Teacher's As 
sociation was held at Honaker, October 29-30. The 
program outlined was designed to bring out points 
that were of direct benefit to teachers on their re 
turn to their schools. State Examiner Worrell and 
Dr. Heatwole, of the faculty of the State Normal and 
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Industrial Institute at Harrisonburg, delivered ad- 
dresses. 

The Agricultural High School at Lebanon has an 
enrollment unsurpassed in the history of the school, 
being now nearly two hundred and fifty. The schoo! 
is giving excellent satisfaction, every available house 
in town being fillea with families that have moved 
in from the country to get the advantages of the 
school, A large class in agriculture has been en- 
rolled and much interest is manifested in this de- 
partment. 

The Honaker graded school is moving onward and 
upward with satisfactory strides. Another teacher 
has been added to the faculty and all grades are 
full 

A three thousand dollar building has been finished 
at Swords Creek and the trustees are trying to find 
a competent faculty. A ten thousand dollar build- 
ing, to be erected by the Clinchfield Coal Company, 
is now under construction at Dante, and a _ four 
thousand dollar building is contemplated for Cleve- 
land. 





EDUCATIONAL AND FARMERS’ MEETING AT 
SPOTSYLVANIA C. H., ON NOVEMBER 11 
AND 12, 


In the great forward movement of public educa- 
tion now sweeping the State—the good old county 
of Spotsylvania has been somewhat neglected, as a 
gathering of this kind seems to have been somewhat 
new to the people but the instructive appealing and 
forceful addresses by Mr. E. H. Russell, Mr. R. C. 
Stearnes, Mr. R. L. Blanton, Dr. F. A. Millidge and 
Mr. T. O. Sandy, were certainly calculated to awaken 
the interest of the people for better schools, and it 
is believed and hoped that good results will fol- 
low the meeting though the attendance was some- 
what disappointing. A Co-operative Teachers’ As- 
sociation was organized and delegates elected to 
the Richmond meeting, which was held in Thanks- 
giving week. 


JAS. ASHBY, Superintendent. 





REPORT OF THE CAMPBELL CO., TEACHERS’ 
ASSOCIATION, NOVEMBER, 1909 


We have a membership of ninety (90) active mem- 
bers and twenty (20) honorary members. Nearly 
every teacher in the county, most of ,;the school offi- 
cers, and many of the patrons belong to the County 
Association. 

One meeting ,has been held this year, in October, 
which was one of the best attended and most suc- 
cessful meetings that the Association has had since 
its beginning. Thirty-three new members were re- 
ceived ,and about ($20) twenty dollars collected for 
the expenses of the Association. 

The Association is well organized, it has its 
President, Secretary and Treasurer, Vice-Presidents, 
Executive Committee, Committee on, Resolutions and 
a Committee to look after the general interests and 
funds for the School Fair. 

The District Leagues ,have not yet accomplished 
very much though some of them are making good 
efforts, and the promises and prospects for this year 
are that all intend to make.a great effort, and only 
the end of the year will reveal what they accomplish. 

The County School Fair held in connection with 
the Association this year was one of the most suc 
cessful educational institutions that has ever existed 
in Campbell county. Between two and three hun- 


dred agricultural and domestic articles, all raised or 
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prepared by the county school boys and girls, were 
on exhibition at the county seat, where prizes were 
awarded for the best, second best, etc. 

This is one of the best ways that we have found 
for arousing the interest of the people, for when 
they come in crowds as they do to attend these fairs, 
they see for themselves what can and is being done 
by their children, and are more easily aroused for 
the cause of education, afterwards. 

We feel that our Teachers’ Association is a great 
help to us, and that we owe thanks to our educational 
leaders and friends, especially to our Superintend- 
ent Mr. W. L. Garbee, who has given us so much 
help and support. 

W. M. Bass. President 
C. W. Poo. Sec. and Treas. 





The Elizabeth Citv County Teachers’ Association 
was reorganized to-day and elected the following 
officers for the ensuing vear: 

George W. Gay, President: 
ling, Vice-President; W. A. 
Gilliam, Treasurer. 

Delegates to State Teachers’ 
Blanche Bulifant, Jennie H. 
Lindsay. 


Schil- 


P_s. 


Miss Iima von 
Wright, Secretary; 


Association: 
Bryan and 


Misses 
Miss Guy 


The County Teachers’ Association of Charles City 
and New Kent, met in joint session at Providence 
Forge, November 1lith and 12th. Every teacher 
in the two countties was present except two. The 
association separately elected officers for the en- 


suing year and appointed delegates to the State 
Teachers’ Association. Every teacher in the two 
counties joined the association. 

The reading course for teachers was next taken 


up and it was decided that each teacher buy the 
books in the course and points were fixed for meet- 
ings by districts at which place the Division S8u- 
perintendent will meet the teachers and render 
any service he may be able tn reviewing the work. 

Much interest was shown in special methods 
which were discussed freely by a number of teach- 
ers present. Most of the common branches of the 
course of study were taken up, one at a time. and 
each teacher told how she presented the subject. 
These informal sessions were conducted by Super- 
Intendent W. B. Coggin, who was very earnest and 
helpful in his remarks. All expressed themselves 
as having been helped greatly by these discussions. 

The associations were delighted with the ad- 
dresses of Prof. George O. Ferguson, of William 
and Mary, and Mr. R. C. Stearnes, of Richmond. 
Prof. Ferguson gave the teachers a clear and inter- 
esting exposition of the doctrine of Mental Dis- 
cipline. Mr. Stearnes told them what he saw in 
Page county, Iowa, where he had an opportunity 
to see the celebrated schools of that very progres 
sive State. 

All have gone back to their work with renewed 
energy and greater faith in the work they are do- 
ing for the people of Charles City and New Kent. 





DECLARATION OF THE NATIONAL 
TIONAL ASSOCIATION 


The National Educational Association, which held 
its fortyseventh annual convention in Denver in 
July, representing teachers and friends of education 
in every State of the Union, made the following 
declaration of principles and of aims: 

1. A free democracy cannot long exist without the 
assistance of a system of Statesupported schools, ad 
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ministered by the chosen agents of the people and 
responsible to the people for its ideals, its conduct 
and its results. The commanding position of the 
American people is largely due to the general dif- 
fusion of knowledge and culture by its free schools. 

2. Our system of State-supported schools must in- 
clude elementary schools, secondary schools, schools 
for the training of teachers, and State universities. 
The changed conditions of the twentieth century also 
demand the establishment of free schools whose pur- 
pose shal! be the training of our youth for commerce 
and the industries, as well as for the professions. 

3. The purpose of our system of free common 
schools must continue to be chiefly culture for the 
individua) and the transmission to posterity of the 
results of investigations and deliberations of the 
past. Our free schools must advance along the lines 
of educational democracy in the sense that they 
must provide equal educational opportunities for all. 
Although they must give practical preparation not 
only for the professions, but also for commercial 
life, the demands of any part of the business world 
that courses of study be subordinated to particular 
interests is not in accord with the proper aims of a 
national system of common schools. 

4. A system of common schools that will meet 
the need cf the times must be democratic in its pur- 
pose and its administration; must recognize the im- 
portance of expert supervision, of better and more 
numerous high schools, of better and more numerous 
schools for the training of teachers, of a merit sys 
tem for the appointment and promotion of teachers; 
and it must exclude fraternities and secret organiza- 
tions of every kind from the social life of the school. 

5. The common schools of our country must recog- 
nize more fully than ever the necessity of training 
our youth for citizenship. The perpetuation of de- 
mocracy depends upon the existence in the people 
of that habit of will which is justice. Liberty under 
law is the process for attaining justice which has 
thus far been most successful among civilized men. 
The call to citizenship is a call to the exercise of 
liberty under the law, a eall to the limitation of 
liberty by law, and a call to the pursuit of justice, 
not only for one’s self, but for others. 

6. The National Educational Association endorses 
the purpose of the American School Peace League. 
The association believes that the principles of the 
league will make for effective citizenship, and urges 
all teachers to acquaint themselves with the work 
of the league and co-operate with it. 

7. The increased tendency to congestion of popu- 
lation in cities makes necessary greater and more 
systematic attention to the physical development of 
our children. No vigorous race of people has long 
maintained a high estate of civilization under con- 
ditions that did net take into consideration the phy- 
sical as well as the mental and moral development 
of its youth. The association recommends that pro- 
vision be made by the United States Bureau of Edu- 
cation for effective promotion of physical education 
through the diffusion of scientific information on 
this subject. 

8. The National Education Association approves 
the ever increasing demand for better qualified 
teachers in the common schools. This higher stand- 
ard must lead logically to a longer tenure and to a 
compensation more nearly commensurate with the 
quality of preparation and with the nature of the 
service rendered. 

9. The National Education Association heartily 
endorses the use of school buildings and all school 


equipment for community interests and social better. 
ment. 

10. The National Education Association endorses 
the movement to consolidate the rural district 
schools wherever practicable, and expresses the hope 
that this movement will be encouraged until the 
children of rural communities enjoy the benefits of 
public education to an extent approximating those 
now supplied to children of urban communities. 

11. The National Education Association gives 
its hearty endorsement to the work of the National 
Bureau of Education, the Carnegie Foundation, the 
General Education Board, and all associations, insti- 
tutions, and organizations that are working to de 
velop and promote the educational interests of the 
country. 

Respectfully submitted, 


Epwin G. Cootry, of Massachusetts, Chairman. 
Joun H. Puiturps. of Alabama. 
Cuar_es H. Keyes, of Connecticut. 
Aveustus 8. Downine, of New York. 
Syivanus L. Heeter, of Minnesota. 

Committee on Resolutions. 


Adopted by unanimous vote of active members in 
session, July 8, 1909. 


IRWIN SHEPARD, Secretary. 





THE PENNY YE MEAN TO GIE. 


There’s a funny tale of a stingy man, 
Who was none too good, but might have been’ worse, 
Who went to his church on a Sunday night 
And carried along his-well-filled purse. 
When the sexton came with the begging plate 
The church was but dim with the candle’s light; 
The stingy man fumbled all thro’ his purse, 
And chose a coin by touch and not by sight 
It’s an odd thing now that guineas should be 
So like unto pennies in shape and size, 
“T’ll gie a penny,” the stingy man said; 
“The poor must not gifts of pennies despise.” 
The penny fell down with a clatter and ring! 
And back in his seat leaned the stingy man; 
“The world is full of the poor,” he thought, 
“T can’t help them all—I give what I can.” 
Ha! ha! how the sexton smiled, to be sure, 
To see the golden guinea fall in the plate; 
Ha! ha! how the stingy man’s heart was wrung, 
Perceiving his blunder—but just too late! 
“No matter,”’ he said, “‘in the Lord’s account 
That guinea of gold is set down to me— 
They lend to him who give to the poor; 
It will not so bad an investment be.”’ 
“Na, na, mon,’ the chuckling sexton cried out, 
“The Lord is na cheated—he kens thee well; 
He knew it was only by accident 
That out o’ thy finger the guinea fell! 
“He keeps an account, na doubt, for the puir; 
But in that account he'll set down to thee 
Na mair o’ that golden guinea, my mon, 
Than the one bare penny ye mean to gie?” 
There’s comfort, too, in the little tale— 
A serious side as well as a joke— 
A comfort for all the generous poor 
In the comical words the sexton spoke; 
A comfort to think that the good Lord knows 
How generous we really desire to be, 
And will give us credit in his account, 
For all the pennies we long “ti gie’”’ 
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“SEND ME!” 


Edward Everett Hale. 


Not mine to mount to courts where seraphs sing, 

Or glad archangels soar on outstretched wing; 

Not mine in union celestial choirs 

To sound heaven’s trump, or strike the gentler 
wires; 

Not mine to stand enrolled at crystal gates, 

Where Michael thunders or where Uriel waits. 


But lesser worlds a father’s kindness know; 

Be mine some simple service here below— 

To weep with those who weep, their joys to share, 
Their pain to solace, or their burdens bear; 

Some widow in her agony to meet; 

Some exile in his new-found home to greet; 

To serve some child of thine, and so serve thee, 
Lo, here am I! To such a work send me! 





Children’s Room in New Court House 


At the request of the Superintendent of Public 
Schools, the board of supervisors very courteously 
and unanimously set a part a splendid room in 
the new court house, for the 1,607 public school 
children of Bath county, to be their own—to ex- 
hibit their work—such as drawing, compositions, 
manual work and collections of leaves, wood, min- 
erals, agricultural productions, etc. 


It is to be called the Educational Room 


It is proposed at present also to invite the par- 
ents to help. Will you farmers send us exhibits 
of your work in fine samples of agricultural pro- 
ductions—grains, vegetables, fruits, etc., specimens 
of cre, of all kinds? 

Can we not make this the beginning for an agri- 
cultural exhibit for the county? Possibly making 
a market for your products here at home and 
placing at your court house an object lesson for 
strangers and home seekers among us. 

We would like photographs of people and homes 
in Bath (when you have a photo taken—send one 
to this room, of home, self or family). Photo- 
graphs of public buildings, schools, churches, 
hotels, ete., are wanted. This will be an attractive 
room if the people will help. 

Teachers and children of each school are re- 
quested to send an exhibit. Will you help? Let 
us know. 





WOODPECKERS ATTACK TELEPHONE, TELE- 
GRAPH AND ELECTRIC LIGHT POLES 


Considerable damage is being done to telephone, 
telegraph and electric light poles by members of the 
woodpecker family. These birds originally built 
their homes in the dead or dying trunks or links 
of trees, but for some reason best known to them- 
selves, have come to the conclusion that the peeled 
pole offers better conditions for a home. 

They have become so ravenous of late that their 
depredations are attracting considerable attention 
among those who are compelled to use quantities 
of wooden poles. Their activities spread over a 
wide portion of the United States, notably in the 
South, Southwest and Central West. Cedar poles 


seem to be the ones most frequently attacked. The 
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birds bore into them at any height from the ground, 
and the holes which they make are often two or 
three inches in diameter and four or five inches 
deep. Such an amount of wood drilled from a stick 
of timber which is carrying a load of wires natu- 
rally weakens the strength of the line 

It would, of course, not be a difficult matter to ex- 
terminate these birds. However, this is not desir- 
able, as they are among the most beneficial forms 
of bird life native to this country, because they de 
stroy large numbers of insects which seriously dam- 
age forest and food crops. It seems, therefore, that 
methods should be undertaken to compel the birds 
to revert to their former habit of boring rather than 
to exterminate them. 

Frequent inquiries have been made by the Forest 
Service in this connection, but the only information 
to date which the Government has been able to ob- 
tain is that on a casual! inspection of treated and un- 
treated pole lines in Louisiana. In that region it 
was found that poles which had been impregnated 
with creosote oil were not attacked by the birds, 
whereas untreated poles under the same conditions 
were very severely injured. 

Whether or not creosote will prevent attack is not 
definitely known, but the Service is investigating 
this problem, and should this oil prove a preventa- 
tive, it will fulfill a two-fold purpose: It will pro- 
tect the poles from decay and destruction from anl- 
mal life. In southern Indiana, some members of a 
traction company thought that they could prevent 
further destruction of their poles by filling the holes 
in the wood with stones. The birds, however, sim- 
ply drilled around the stones and made the condi- 
tions much worse. This apparently does not seem 
to be a means of preventing their depredations. 


ALWAYS SOME ONE BELOW 


On the lowest round of the ladder 
I firmly planted my feet, 

And looked up at the dim, vast distance 
That made my future so sweet. 

I climbed till my vision grew weary, 
I climbed till my brain was on fire, 

I planted each footstep with wisdom— 
Yet I never seemed to get higher; 

For this round was glazed with indifference, 
And that one was gilded with scorn, 

And when I grasped firmly another, 
I found, under velvet, a thorn. 

Then my brain grew weary of planning, 
And my heart strength began to fail, 

And the flush of the morning's excitement 
Ere evening commenced to pale. 

But just when my hands were unclasping 
Their hold on the last-gained round, 

When my hopes, coming back from the future, 
Were sinking again to the ground— 

One who had climbed near the summit, 
Reached downward a helping hand; 

And, refreshed, encouraged, and strengthened, 
I took once again my stand 

And I wish—oh, I wish—that the climbers 
Would never forget as they go 

That, though weary may seem their climbing, 
There is always some one below 


—Ella Higginson. 
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AMONG The BOOKS 


EpvuCcATION ror Erriciexcy. A Discussion of Certain 
Phases of the Problem of Universal Education, 
with Special Reference to Academic Ideals and 
Methods. By E. Davenport, University of Lllinois, 
3ogton, New York, Chicago: D. C. Heath & Co. 
Cioth. 184 pp. 

No more wholesome book has appeared for the 
teacher of to-day than this, as there is no more 
wholesome educator than Dr. Davenport, dean of 
the agricultural department of the University of 
Illincis. He is one of the few men whose unit of 
thought is broad enough to think at one and the 
game time of industrial and non-industrial, voca- 
tiona! and non-vocational, manufacturing and agri- 
cultural industries. With this breadth of vision Dr. 
Davenport is able to write intelligently and sanely 
of every phase of industrial, vocational, and agri- 
cultural education in country and city, in elementary, 
secoudary, normal schools, and collegiate institutions. 
This is an enriching and ennobling book, a book 
that every school man and woman from the rural 
school to the university should master and enjoy, 
and he wiil enjoy it if he masters it. I know of 
no other book on these phases of education to com- 
pare with it 


Praimer or SANITATION.—By John W. Ritchie, Illus- 
trated; cloth. List price, 50 cents; mailing price, 
60 cents. 

The first book in the English language to teach 
fifth or sixth grade pupils how to escape germ dis- 
eases and how to co-operate in conserving community 
health—public hygiene. World Book Co., Caspar W. 
Hodgson, Manager Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York. 


From D. C. Heath & Co., New York: 
Primer of American Literature,—Howes. 
New Plane and Solid Geometry.—Wells. 
Algebra for Secondary Schools.—Wells. 
High School Word Book.—Sandwick and Bacon. 
First Course in Algebra.—Wells. 
Introductory Latin.—Moulton. 


From Charles Scribners’ Sons, New York: 


Agriculture for Common Schools.—Fisher and Cot- 
ton. 

The Study of History in the Elementary Schools.— 
Report Committee of Eight: 

Physiology and Hygiene for Young People.—Eadie. 

American History.—James and Sandford. 

Modern English.—Krapp 


From the MacMillan Co., New York: 

ELEMENTS oF Puysics. For Use in High Schools. 
By Henry Crew, Professor of Physics, Northwest- 
ern University, revised by Franklin T. Jones, 
Teacher of Physics, University School, Cleveland. 
12mo, Cloth. xiv+435 pages. $1.10 net. 

A brief yet clear and logical presentation of the 
fundamentals of physics. The plan is well defined, 
the experiments easy and the apparatus’ simple. 
Special provision is made for reviews. 


ELEMENTS OF AGRICULTURE. By G. F. Warren, Pro- 
fessor of Farm Crops and Farm Management, New 
York State College of Agriculture, at Cornell Uni- 
versity. 12mo. Cloth xxiv+434 pages. $1.10 net. 
This book meets the need for a thorough-going 

text on agriculture for high schools, normal schools 


and academies. It covers the general subject of 
plants in relation to the soil, climate and their en- 
vironments, raising of live stock, systems of crop 
ping, and farm management. 


TEACHERS’ MANUAL TO ACCOMPANY THE ELFMENTS oF 
AGRICULTURE. Paper. 32 pages. 12 cents net. 
Teachers who kave not had an opportunity to 

study agriculture and yet are called upon to teach 

the subject will find in this Manual all necessary as 
sistance. 


THe New AMERICAN CiT17EN. By Frances S. Mintz, 
Avon Avenue Day School and Eighteenth Avenue 
Evening School, Newark, N. J. 12mo. Cloth. 226 
pages. 50 cents net. 

A reading book for adult foreign pupils in even- 
ing schools. The history of the United States is 
the basis of the selections. 


RECITATIONS FOR ASSEMBLY AND CLASSROOM. By 
Anna T. Lee O'Neill, M. A. 12mo. Cloth. xxv+ 
442 pages. $1.10 net. 

A collection of some five hundred selections in 
poetry and prose, varied in character and of a high 
literary value, suitable for recitation by both boys 
and girls in all grades of the Elementary and Sec- 
ondary Schools. 





Directory gf Citizens’ Leagues of the 
State of Virginia 


Notification of any change of officers in the Lea- 
gue should be sent to Mrs. L. R. Dashiell, 920 W. 
Grace street, Richmond, Virginia. 


PRINCESS ANNE COUNTY 


President, Miss Lester, Virginia Beach. 
Vice-President, Mr. W. J. Wright, Virginia Beach. 
Secretary, Miss Cornelia Hodgman, Waterway. 
Treasurer, Mrs. F. L. Washington, London Bridge. 
President, E. D. Ferebee. Princess Anne. 
Vice-President, A. S. Woodhouse, Princess Anne. 
Secretary, Miss Scoff, Princess Anne. 

Treasurer, Miss Hodgman, Princess Anne. 


PRINCE WILLIAM COUNTY 


President, Judge J. B. T. Thornton, Manassas. 

Secretary, Dr. H. M. Clarkson, Haymarket. 

1st. Vice-President, Mr. M. S. Moffett, Manassas. 

2nd Vice-President, Mr. J. D. Wheeler, Manassas. 

8rd Vice-President, Mr. George C. Round, Manas 
sas. 


PULASKI COUNTY 


President, C. B. Anderson, Newberne. 
Secretary, S. W. Cecil, Newberne. 
President, Frances Bell, Dublin. 
Secretary, R. H. Gardner, Dublin. 
President, C. B. Kirkwood, Churchwood. 
Secretary, John H. Brown, Churchwood. 
President, R. H. Morehead, Pulaski. 
Secretary, G. R. Cheves, Pulaski. 
President, H. D. Howard, Pine. 
Secretary, Miss Eula V. Howard, Pine. 
President, S. Z. Cecil, Dublin, R. F. D. 
Secretary, Miss Beatrice Showalton, Snowville. 
Chairman, R. W. Lindsay, Allisonia. 
Seeretary, Miss Laura B. Clarke, Pulaski. 
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of RAPPAHANNOCK COUNTY 
a President, Supt. Charles Green, Washington. 
> Vice-President and Treasurer, Mr. R. J. Turner, 


Secretary, P. H. O. Bannon, Sperryville. 
President, Miss Annie Powers, Washington. 
Hill. 

Secretary, Miss Margaret Compton, Flint Hill. 


b ROANOKE COUNTY 


or Flint 


7 President, Prof. Estes Cocke, Hollins. 
Secretary, Miss Jessie Finke, Salem. 

tz President, Mrs. Lucian H. Cocke, Roanoke. 

ue Vice-President, Mrs. Jamieson, Roanoke. 

26 Secretary, Prof. N. P. Painter, Roanoke. 


RUSSELL COUNTY 


is President, E. S. Finney, Lebanon. 
Vice-President, W. M. Music, Finney. 
President, Mr. Birchfield, Cleveland. 


ay President, Dr. O. 8. Burruss, Lebanon. 

= Vice-President, Mrs. W. H. Alderson, Lebanon. 
Secretary, Mrs. John C. Gilmer, Lebanon. 

in Treasurer, Prof. D. E. McClearen, Lebanon. 

h President, J. H. A. Smith, Lebanon. 

8 Vice-President, R. L. Settles, Rosedale. 


ROCKINGHAM COUNTY 


President, John Hoover, Timberville. 
Secretary, S. F. Dingledine, Timberville. 
President, Dr. D. F. Geil, Broadway. 
Secretary, J. S. Froul, Broadway. 
President, W. J. Dingledine, Harrisonburg. 
i. Vice-President, J. Wilton, Harrisonburg. 
r Secretary and Treasurer, B. Ney, Harrisonburg. 
President, W. C. Wampler, Mt. Clinton. 
Secretary, P. S. Suter, Mt. Clinton. 
President, Chas. L. Echard, Keezletown. 
Secretary, Miss Lelia Chumley, Keezletown. 
Treasurer, Mr. C. H. Beach, Keezletown. 
> President, S. J. Bowman, Harrisonburg. 
Secretary, Miss Sarah Garber, Harrisonburg. 
. President, E. Ralston, Dayton. 
Secretary, A. B. Flick, Dayton. 
President, D. C. Graham, Bridgewater. 
Secretary, C. E. Richcreek, Bridgewater. 
President, C. E. Floyd, Lilly. 
Secretary, O. E. Long, Lilly. 
President, J. Miller, Ottobine. 
Secretary, Miss Stella Denton, Ottobine. 
President, E. C, Tutwiler, Mt. Crawford. 
Secretary, J. Whitmore, Mt. Crawford. 
President, John R. Tiller, Timber Ridge. 


ROCKINGHAM COUNTY 


President, G. W. Armentrout, McGaheysville. 
Secretary, P. F. B. Good, McGaheysville. 
President, A. S. Ringold, Spring Creek. 
Secretary, D. Wevars, Spring Creek. 


ROCKBRIDGE COUNTY 


President, Col. E. W. Nichols, Lexington. 
; Secretary and Treasurer, Prof. J. H. Latane, Lex- 
ington. 
2nd Vice-President, Dr. Chas. Manly, Lexington. 
Ist Vice President, Mrs. Walter E. Starke, Natural 


Bridge. 
Ist Vice-President, Mrs. Henry Miller, Kerrs 
reek 
Pam Vice-President, Rev. J. W. Shuey, Kerrs 
Tee 
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lst Vice-President, Mrs. Rufus L. Patterson, 
Walkers Creek. 
2nd _ Vice-President, Mr. 
Creek. 
President, Mrs. Hutcheson, Rockbridge Baths. 
President, Miss Grace Talley, Riverside. 
Vice-President, Miss Ruby Mayes, Riverside. 
Secretary and Treasurer, Miss Rachel McCabe, 


Riverside. 


J. 8S. Craig, Walkers 


SCOTT COUNTY 


President, M. W. Quillen, Alley. 

President, R. T. Dean, Mack. 
Vice-President, Mrs. R. L. Carter, Mack. 
President, S. P. McConnell, Nickelsville. 
Secretary, Miss Sallie Minton, Nickelsville. 
President, Hugh Johnson, Wayland 
Secretary, W. Patton McConnell, Wayland 


SHENANDOAH COUNTY 


President, Rev. H. 8. Coe, Mt. Jackeon 
President, Mrs. Laura Whissen, Edinburg. 


Vice-President, Miss E. L. Kisey, Edinburg. 
Secretary and Treasurer, Miss Mollie B. Lantz, 
Edinburg. 


President, Mrs. Ellen Roberts, Newmarket. 

Secretary, Mr. Elon O. Henkel, Newmarket. 

President, Mrs. J. M. Bauserman, Woodstock. 

Vice-President, Mrs. E. C. Stickley, Woodstock. 

Secretary and Treasurer, Miss Gertrude Funk- 
hauser, Woodstock. 


SMYTH COUNTY 


President, Mrs. Henry Chapman, Saltville. 

Vice-President and Treasurer, Mr. T. B. 
Saltville. 

Secretary, Mrs. W. D. Mount, Saltville 

President, Mrs. R. G. Goolsby, Marion. 

Secretary, Mrs. C. C. Lincoln, Marion. 

Treasurer, Miss Jennette Galt, Marion. 

President, Miss Emma S. Yerby. 

Secretary, Miss Joseph S. Vance. 

Treasurer, Mrs. W. H. Copenhaver 

President, Mre. Robert Atkins, Atkins. 

Vice-President, Mrs. Chas. Wassum, Atkins. 

Secretary, Mr. N. J. Shupe, Atkins. 


Hobbs, 


SOUTHAMPTON COUNTY 


President, Mr. Frank W. Rose, Franklin. 
Vice-President, Mrs. W. M. Cobb, Franklin. 
Secretary, Mr. Lemuel Vaughan, Franklin. 
Treasurer, Miss Nannie Webb, Franklin. 
President, Miss Mary A. T. Pretiow, Franklin. 
Ist Vice-President, Mrs. J. E. Mayler, Franklin. 
2nd Vice-President, Mrs. W. H. Arthur, Franklin. 
Secretary, Mrs. Paul Darden, Franklin. 
Treasurer, Miss Julia W. Griffin, Franklin. 
President, Prof. Jones. 
President, Rev. S. K. Walker, Courtland. 
Vice-President, Mrs. W. J. Sebrell, Courtland. 
2nd Vice-President, Mrs. Wm. Story, Courtland 
Secretary and Treasurer, Mrs. E. P. Westbrook, 
Courtland. 


SURRY COUNTY 


President, Miss Ida Wells, Surry. 
Secretary, Mr. A. W. Bohannon, Surry. 
Treasurer, Dr. C. W. Astrop, Surry. 
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SUSSEX COUNTY WYTHE COUNTY 
President, Mrs. J. A. Johnston, Jarratt. President, Mrs. Samuel N. Williams, Wytheville 
Vice-President, Mrs. 8. P. Harrison, Jarratt. President, W. R. Bowers, Rural Retreat. 
Secretary, Mrs. O. C. Wright, Jarratt. President, Mrs. 8. O. Fisher, Cedar Springs. 
Assistant Secretary, Mrs. B. H. Spiers, Jarratt. Secretary, Miss Lula Fisher, Cedar Springs. 
Treasurer, Mrs. C. P. Vincent, Jarratt. President, Mrs. E. H. Hager, Max Meadows. 
President, Mrs. J. J. Lincoln, Wakefield. Vice-President, Mrs. Wythe Hurt, Max Meadows 
Ist Vice-President, Mrs. J. R. Bell, Wakefield. Secretary and Treasurer, Mrs. A. G. Crockett, Mar 
2nd Vice-President, Mrs. C. H. Green, Wakefield. Meadows. 
3rd Vice-President, Mr. L. E. Stephenson, Wake 
field YORK COUNTY 
Treasurer, Mrs. L. B. Faison, Wakefield. President, Kev. A. J. Renforth, Grafton. 
Secretary, N. B. Bond, Wakefield. Secretary, Miss Mary D. Burcher, Grafton. 
SPOTSYLVANIA COUNTY Treasurer, Mrs. Martin, Grafton. 
President, Miss Mary Byrd Gayle, Spotsylvania. 
President, Mrs. Iva Eubank, Summitt. The Reason 
Vice-President, Miss Elizabeth Smith, Summitt. 
Secretary. Mrs. J. B. Smith, Summitt. 
Treasurer, Mrs. E. H. Catlett, Summitt. 
STAFFORD COUNTY 
President, Miss Virginia Ashby, Musselman. 
WARREN COUNTY t 
President, Irene Marlow, Browntown. ‘ 
Vice-President and Treasurer, Mr. John K. Mar- 1S the BEST 
low, Browntown. Clothing to 
Secretary, Miss Catherine Rudasill, Browntown. 
President, Mrs. Ada Hatcher, Front Royal. be had at the 
ice-President and Treasurer, Dr. A. R. Miller, price is easily 
Front Royal. told: 
Secretary, Miss Mattie Anderson, Front Royal. sae Neg RS eg T 
President, Miss Irene Marlow, Browntown. mbass and shah Chatman te make & Upasealnr te on 
Vice-President, Miss Daisy Updike, Browntown. own specifications and under our own supervision. 
Secretary, Miss Odessa Rudasill, Browntown. That’s why we willingly guarantee every garment 
President, Mr. Thomas W. Troxell, Front Royal. —we know its composition from start to Anish. 
, Every man who starts wearing Berry Clothing 
YT 
WARWICK COUNTY CONTINUES DOING SO. 
President, Miss Helen M. Crawford, Lee Hall. Merit will tell in clothes to the discerning man— 
Secretary, Mrs. FE. F. Shewmake, Newport News. YOU. 
Treasurer, Mrs. E. C. Madison, Denbigh. ’ ll ite us for samples. catalo 
President, Mrs. John Locke, 326 50th street, New- | otc PRER | ee er Samos 2 
port News. . 





Vice-President, Elbert Nexson, Newport News. a 

2nd Vice-President, W. E. Barrett, Newport News. | i BERRY i (() The South’s 

3rd Vice-President, Mrs. Richard Walker, Newport , 
ane m ' . Largest Clothiery, 


Secretary, John B. Locke, Newport News. RICHMOND VA. 


Treasurer, W. B. Livesay, Newport News. 











WASHINGTON COUNTY. 





President, Mrs. Gordon Fuqua, Bristol. 

Secretary, Mrs. Fillinger, Bristol. Going to Europe? Yes? 
President, Miss Annie Lucas. THEN TRAVEL BY 

President, Mrs. Clara McConnell, Emory. 

President, Mrs. Hill, Meadowville, R. F. D. AMERICAN LINE 
Secretary, Mrs. Lyon, Meadowville, R. F. D. Philadelphia to Queenstown and Liverpool 
President, W. A. Hallinger, Abingdon. or 


Secretary, John Kreger, Abingdon. 
RED STAR LINE 


President, Mr. Dorsey Cook. 
Vice-President. J. W. Renshaw. Only One Class of Cabin Passengers carried, assuring 
Secretary, Mrs. S. R. Tinkler. —- ty For particulars, apply te , 
leantiness . H. BOWMAN, Agen 
WISE COUNTY ommodious Decks S H BO M ’ ge 





uisine Exceflent 708 East Main St., Richmond, V2. 
President, Mrs. D. E. Llewellyn, Wise. abins Roomy to deel 
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| ORDER COLUMBUS AND THANKSGIVING PICTURES NOW 


‘The Perry Pictures 


AWARDED FOUR GOLD MEDALS 
ONE CENT EAC& for % or more. Size 54%x8& Postpaid Smalier, Half 
Cent Size, 3x34. Larger, Five Cent Size, 10x12 


Bird Pictures in Natural Coelers. Size 7x9. Two Cents each for lor more 


Large istares for Framioag, 22x28 inches, including margin. 75 cents each; 
8 for 5). 


Send 3 two-cent stamps for Catalogue of !,000 miniature lilustrations,2 pic- 
tures and a colored Bird picture. 


[The One Cent Pictures are five to eight times the sizeof this picture 69*) 


THE PERRY PICTURES COMPANY 


Bex 222, MALDEN, MASS. 





Feeding Her Birds 








“Experience is not easily gained, but it is | You will remember your experience at 
long remembered.””"—Emerson. this Bank with pleasure 


INTEREST PAID ON SAVINGS 


Bank ot Richmond 


| RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
CAPITAL and SURPLUS, - - $1,500,000. 

















NEW FROM COVER TO COVER 
WEBSTERS NEW goal 


exceeds in con- 
venience, ag tity, 
and quality, the “ola 


International ro much as 

that surpassed the Unabridged. 

Editor in chief, Dr. W. T. Harris, former United 

States Commissioner of Education. @ The W 

nee no ic Lexicography. # te 

Literature of s Gaawel Information Practically 
Doubled. Dinca Pages Less Below. # 


AL ER A Ei Ea | 


Important W " 
More Information Interest to More People Than Any Other Dictionary. 
2700 Pages. 6000 i 400,000 Defined Words and Phrases. 
The Bindings are Triumphs of the Bookmakers’ Art. 
CONSIDER the New International when selecting your CHRISTMAS GIFTS. 
It is unquestionably the choicest holiday off of the 
season. Invaluable for the home, office. ISSUED 
GET THE BEST in SCHOLARSHIP, CONVENIENCE, auTl al UTILITY. 


Ask your bookseller for the NEW INTERNATIONAL or write for Specimen Pages to 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO., PUBLISHERS, SPRINGFIELD, MASS., U. S. A. 


(+ ‘a = ws et 
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When You Make Your Mark 


Be Sure to Use 


w= KT EEN-O CRAYON = 


AND AVOID THE DISAGREEABLE, DANGEROUS CHALK DUST | 








It Will Not 
Scratch 


It Has No 
Match 





Positively the Best Blackboard Crayon Yet introduced. 
ERASES PERFECTLY 


The Bell Book & Stationery Company 


SCHOOL FURNISHERS 
914 E. Main Street RICHMOND, VA. 


NEW Books 


Wells’s First Course in Algebra. ........ $100 


For first year classes in high schools. By WEBSTER WELLS, Professor of Mathematics 
in the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 240 pp. With colored plates. 























Anticipating the demand fora first course in Algebra which really is a first ecurse, this book bes 
been prepared with care, a: d with forethought for the students’ needs and the needs of the schocls to-day. 
Many students leave echool at the end of the ninth or tenth years, and with the usual course in mathe- 
matics carry away little that is usable or instructive. This new book corrects this defect. 


* Wells’s Second Course in Algebra 
0 ¢ Ry Wrrster Writs, Professor in the Massachusetts Institute of Technclegy. Intended for classes 


that have had one year of Algebra, it provides for thorough review, and completes the course for college 
entrance. Halfleather. 290 pages. $1.00.| 


Wells’s New Plane and Solid Geometry 


Adapted to modern conditions and containing features which the teacher has hitherto been forced to 
supply. Ey Wenerer Weits. Half leather. Plane and Solid--208 pages, with colored plates, $1.25. Plon— 
75 cents. Solid—75 cents. 


D. Cc. HEATH « Co. 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 


























iv 
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THE FOLLOWING DEPARTMENTS OF STUDY ARE OFFERED IN THE COLLEGE: 


|. Political Science and Economics: Four academic courses and a special teachers’ course. 

ll. English Language and Literature: Ten academic courses and six special teachers’ courses. 
lll. Mathematics: Nine academic and four special teachers’ courses. 
IV. Chemistry: Six academic courses. 


V. Greek, French and German: Eight academic courses in Greek, two academic and two special 
teachers’ courses in French and in German. 


Vi. Zoology and Botany: Eleven academic and two special teachers’ courses. 


Vil. Drawing and Manual Arts: Seven academic and two special teachers’ courses in Drawing, and 
four academic and two special teachers’ courses in Manual Arts. 


Vill. Latin: Six academic and four special teachers’ courses. 


IX. Psychology, Philosophy and Education: Four academic courses in Psychology and four in Philo- 
“phy are given; ten academic and four special teachers’ courses in Education. 


X. Physics: Four academic courses. 


Xl. History: Seven academic and two special teachers’ courses. 


Upon request, we shall be pleased to send you our latest catalogue, with full details of the 
work of the next term, or to correspond with you if you are interested in choosing a college. For 
iniormation address 


The College of William and Mary, 


HERBERT L. BRIDGES, Registrar WILLIAMSBURG, VIRGINIA 
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State Female Normal School 


FARMVILLE, VIRGINIA 





SPLENDIDLY EQUIPPED FOR the TRAINING of TEACHERS 


A Training School consisting of a Kindergarten 
and Eight Grades. 

Every graduate is an experienced teacher when 
she receives her diploma. 





COURSES:— 
FOUR YEAR ACADEMIC COURSE 
TWO-YEAR PROFESSIONAL COURSE (based on High 
School graduation. ) 
TWO YEAR KINDERGARTEN COURSE 
TWO YEAR MANUAL ARTS COURSE 
ELEMENTARY COURSE 





The leading Universities, Colleges, and Normal Schools of the country are 
represented in the Faculty, and each instructor has had special 
training for the work of his department. 





For information concerning State Scholarships, and details of the work 
offered, address 





J. L. JARMAN, President, 


Farmville, Virginia. 
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UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA 


CHARLOTTESVILLE, VIRGINIA 


The Head of the Public School System of Virginia 
EDWIN A. ALDERMAN, LL. D., President 





The following departments of study are represented : 


I. The College 


Lp the College, courses are offered in the following culture’subjects: Applied Mathematics, Astronomy, 
Biblical History and Literature, Biology, Chemistry, Economics, Economie Geology, Education, English 
Language, English Literature, French, General Geology German, Greek, History, It lian, Latin, Mathe- 
matics, Philoso; hy, Public Speaking, hysics, Sociology and Spanish. 

By virture of the elective system the undergraduate can select iny one of a large number of liberal 
four-year courses, leading to the degree .f Bachelorof Arts or Bachelor of Science. 


II. Department of Graduate Studies 


This department, in which the sam: fundamental subjects are taught as in the College, offers to 
Bachelors of Arts and Bachelors of Science the opportunity of specializing in such directions as they may 
choose and of acquiring the methods of original research The graduate courses are intended chiefly for 
those who desire to take the degree of Master of Arts Master of Science, or Doctor of Phijosophy. but 
may be taken by any student who wishes a deeper knowledge of any subject than is to be gained from 
the Collegiate courses. 


lll. Department of Engineering 


Four-year courses lead to degrees in Civil, Mechanical, Ele-trical, Mining,and Chemical Engineering, 
Large and well-lighted Drafting Rooms. Full outfit of Meld Instruments. Thoroughly equipped /utern 
Shop, Machine Shop, Smith Shop and Foundry. Extensive Laboratories for practical work in Physics, Chem- 
istry, Analytical Chemistry and Assaying, Economic (ieology, Electrical Engineering. and Applied 
Mechanics. Special Elective Courses will be arranged for students who have completed adequate collegiate 
courses elsewhere in Mathematics. Physics and Chemistry. 


IV. Department of Law 


Begin ing with 1909-10, the course of study will be (istributed over three years. An excellent special 
course is provided for students who cannot attend a full course, and who are not candidates for the de- 
gree. The library facilities are excellent. Moot and Practice Courts. 


V. Department of Medicine 


Organized in 182) and in coatinuous operation, except one year, since that date, this department 
offers thorough medical instruction in the environment of an old and famous University 

The entrance requirements are the completion of a three-year high school course or its equivalent, 
and of good college courses in [norganic Chemistry, General Biology and Physics, ora Modern Language, 

The prominent features of the course are extensive laboratory instruction in all the fundamental 
medical sciences; and abundant clinical training in the practical branches in the Dispensary and in the 
University Hospital which contains accommodations for more tha» one hundred patients. and is the 
property of the University. 





The State of Virginia has provided a Loan Fund, available for neely and deserving Virginia students, 
of talent and character, who are pursuing courses in the Academic Departments. The increase from an- 
other Loan Fund is available for students in amy department. Full particulars on application to the 
President. 

Tuition in the College and Graduate Department is free to all Virginians. All other expenses, in- 
cluding those of board and lodging have been reduced to a minimum. 


Send for catalogue and printed matter. 
HOWARD WINSTON, Registrar. 
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Official Reading Course For 1909-10 





COMMORWEALTH OF VIRGINIA 
Adopted by STATE BOARD OF EXAMINERS, 


Bagley’s Classroom Management: 
Its Principles and Technique. 


sy Wittiam Cuanpiger Baoiry, Professor of 
Education, University of Illinois, 12mo. 
Cloth. 3869 pages. Price, single copies, 
$1.12, postpaid: in lots of ten, $1.00 post- 
paid 
This book considers the problems that are 
consequent upon the massing of children to- 
gether for purposes of instruction and training. 
It aims to discover how the unit-group of the 
school system—the ‘‘class’’—can be most effec- 
tively handled The topics commonly included 
in treatises upon school management receive ad- 
equate attention: the first day of school; the me- 
chanizing of routine; the daily program; discipline 
and punishment; absence and tardiness, ete In 
addition to these, however, a number of subjects 
hitherto neglected in books of this class are ee 
sented: the ‘Batavia system” of class-individual 
instruction; diflerent plans for testing the effici- 
ency of teaching; a new treatment of incentives 
based upon modern physchology, and a formula- 
tion of the generally accepted pripeiple of pro- 


NOTE SPECIAL CLUB OF FER. 


fessional ethics as applied to schooleraft Ap- 
pendices include plates showing the quality of 
work that can be expected from pupils of diflerent 
grades and tyllabi of topics and questions for the 
use of ‘‘observation’ classes. 


Shaw’s School Hygiene 


By Epwarp R. Suaw. 12mo. Cloth. 266 pages, 
Price, single copies, 90 cents, postpaid; in 
lots of ten, 80 cents, postpaid. 

In this book the school-room is viewed as a 
unit first to be considered in the — ofa 
school | uildi:g. Accordirgly the building is re- 
garded as the grouping of the number of school- 
rooms required. and not as a structure of a given 
size determined by the appropriation and ¢hen 
divided up into clase-roome. The book is not one 
of open questions, but it offers some definite con- 
clusions. The chapters are: The School-Room, 
The School Building, Schoo} Gr unds, Wa:ming 
and Ventilation, Schoo) Baths, Schoo! Furniture, 
Postures and Physical Exercise, Eyesight and 
Hearing, The Hygiene of Handwriting, Fatigue, 
~~ er aaa and Diseases which Concern the 
School. 





CATALOGLE OF 7EACHERS’ BOOKS SENT UPON APPLICATION. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, 64-66 5th Ave., New York. 


w Ss. GW OCH, Representative. University. Virginia. 
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, { Pay Cadets . 
Rates . State Cadets. 


{ 


Lexington, Va. 





The Virginia Military Institute 


(SEVENTY-FIRST SESSION) 


One of the few institutions in the United States which combines 
the Rigid Military System of an Army Post with Colle- 
giate and Technical Courses of Instruction. 


General E. W. NICHOLS, 


$365.00 exclusive of outfit. 
$ 155.00 exclusive of outfit. 


Superintendent. 
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Inculcate the Necessity and Value of 
Punctuality into the Minds 
of the Young 


Every school building should be equipped 
with the reliable 


Hah! Automatic Clock and 
Program System 


Reference: W. H. Keister. Principal High School 
Harrisonburg, Virginia. 

One master clock; a time-keeper of astronomi- 
cal accuracy; operates both secondury clocks and 
bells; insuring absolute uniformity of time and 
signals. Al! apparatus of the highest order, built 
and installed to last. 


Sole Representatives for the 
State of Virginia. 


Virginia School Supply Company 


P. ©, Bex 179 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
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Hookw orm Victims 


Rockefeller’s $1,000,000 to fight the hookworm 
is striking proof of the importance of stamping 
out disease. 


Lack of knowledge is the greatest obstacle in 
tighting disease. 

Primer OF Sanitation is the only book for schools 
that treats adequately of diseases, germs, and 
how to keep free from them. ..., .. 


The Board of Education of Virginia ap aye | 
PRIMER OF SANITATION in manuscrip 

listed it for school use Their pom ree eee 
and encouragement led to its publication. It 
has been tested successfully in the fifth and 
sixth grades in the Training Department of 
the Farmville Normal School, 


The author is Prorgssor RITCHIE, of WiIl- 


liam and Mary, author of HUMAN PuHuy- 
SIOLOGY,. 


vi.+200 pages. Illustrated. Mailing price, 60 cents, 
Price for class use, 50 cents. 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New Yerk 























CyaeH fSuanceos NTER 


Richmond, Va. 





Unexpected Vacancies. 


All during the falland winter we 
have urgent calls for teachers to fill 
unexpected vacancies, as well as 
vacancies in schools opening late. 
If available, write. Great demand 
for male principals. 


Southern Teachers Agency 


COLUMBIA, S. C. 












“IS THE BEST.” 
Write for Catalogue 
Business 


Lynchburg, Va. 


$15 Free Course if you enter now. 
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THE VIRGINIA JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 


Collar and Daniell’s 
First Year Latin 


Provides a thorough foundation in 
the essentials of Latin Grammar in the 
most direct way and with the most ef- 
fective results possible in a one-year 
course. 

Seventy per cent. of the schools 
beginning Latin throughout the coun- 


try use Collar and Daniell’s books. 
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Allen and Greenough’s 
New Latin Grammar 


Teachers, educators, and pupils all over 


the country emphatically pronounce it the 


MOST SERVICEABLE 
MOST COMPREHENSIVE 
MOST RESOURCEFUL 
MOST ADAPTABLE 


Latin Grammar in use to-day. 


‘The best combination Latin Grammar pub- 
lished.’”-—W. B. Sarroip, Professor of Latin and 
Greek, University of Alabama. 





GINN AND COMPANY, Publishers 


New York 
Dallas 


Boston 
Atlanta 


Chicago 
Columbus 


London 
San Francisco 
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Muesli ii a2 Annex 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


The Largest, Most Modern, and Best Located 
Hotel in the City. 


JOHN MURPHY, Manager 





— 





WILLIAM C. 









1103 EAST 
MAIN STREET 






RICHMOND, V RGINIA 











FREE TUITION SCHOLARSHIP 


The Carnegie College of Rogers, O., gives Free Tuition toone 
student in each county. Prepare for County or State Fxem- 
ination, for a position as Bookkeeper and Stenographer or to 
receive credit on your college course by taking instruction by 





mail. Prepare for a better certificate or position. Com mence 
to-day. Do it now. 
NORMAL ACADEMIC AND BUSINESS COURSES 
Arith. Methods Alg. Book keeping 
Gram. Psychology Geom. Shorthand 
Geog. Phys. Geog. Khet. Ty pewriting 
History Hist Edu. Lat. Com. Arith. 
Physiol. Physics Geol. Com Law 
Civ. Gov. | Cesar Bot. English 
Lit. Cicero Chem. Business Form 











Cut out this ad., draw a line through each study desired, 
and mail at once with application for free tuition to Dept. C, 


CARNEGIE COLLEGE, Rocens, Ona 
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Virginia School Supply Co. 


RICHMOND, VA. 


No 18 South Ninth Street 
P.O. Box 179 


Largest School Supply Company 
North, East or South. 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE 





NOINIWOd Q’TO 


AHLWIGdODUIA 
Virginia State Adoption 
ALL GLOBES 
ROYAL and CLASSICAL MAPS 
VIRGINIA COUNTY AND STATE MAPS 
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School Desks 


Assembly Room Chairs 


SQUVOEMOV 1G ALVIS “IVUYNLYN OCSLV 


OSUSSAAd WOOT 


Teachers Desks and Chairs 


EVERYTHING NEEDED FOR SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 
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Ten of the *“‘Reasens Why’’ it’s Better 


Vetibuled front. with hinged “look-out” glassfor driver 6 Roof tight-lined to avoid having holes punched in It. 
Driver's seat in front v facingforward. Perfect 7. “Vents” in sides of top for ventilation when curtains 





























control of team. are down. 
Two front doors, one on each side of driver's seat. & Sanitary silat bottom, removable. 
rr Sa mae weer prague ta. Greatest least weight. Strength and durability 
oor-corad. roo Ww 
front panel in vestibule is permanent;lines undisturhed guaranteed.” 


when doors are ope’ 


The Wagon With the Reasons 


From a sanitary point of 
view, this wagon surpasses the 
average school wagon as far as 
a Pullman sleeper surpasses a 
day coach. After a thorough 
investigation into the defects 
of other school wagons, this 
one has been built specially for 
us by the world’s largest car- 
riage factory to remedy those 
shortcomings. | 

Several features are covered 
by patents (granted or pend- 
ing), and prosecution will! ‘fol- 
low any infringements. 

These wagons are ‘beautiful- 
y constructed of select mate 
riais. 


One of them will be on \exht- 


bition at our] place in =Rich- 
mond at all times. , 








Office and Factory: Ne. 18 Seth Meth Street. 
’ P. ©. Bex 178. RICMMOND, VA. 
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|Unexcelled High School “Texts 


Advanced Physiology and Hygiene (Just Published) 
By H. W. Conn, Ph. D., and R. A. Bupineron, A. M. 


A practical weal phasiolens which gives high school pupils just the facts oe ought to oi 








Va 





germs, bacteria, infection, the causes and prevention of disease, personal and public hy- 
giene. The essential facts of anatomy are clearly presen and physiological are 
explained with unusual accuracy and delicacy. The A seers ey 80 arranged the teacher 
can easily perform them, are a tive feature of the book. 


The First Year of Latin 
By Waurszz B. Gunwison and W. 8. Haney 


Combines thorough instruction in the essential features of Latin grammar, with definite —— 
tion for the reading of Cesar, gives the pupil a voeabulary of more than 700 words from 


Ceesar’s Gallic War 
By W. B. Gunwison and W. 8. Hazizy 


The only edition that provides all the text, all the grammar, and all the com 
for second year work. Compact, economical, attractive. Tlustrations ax. 


First Year English tor High Schools 


By Emoczxs 8. Simons 


Work in composition and rhetoric, based on the best literature, An in text-book to teach, 
and an inspiring text-book to study. Successfully used in high schools all over the country. 


Modern Language Text-Books 


A systematic and well-graded series of text-books in French, German and Spanish, skillfully 
edited to meet the real needs of the class-room. The series includes elementary grammars, 
advanced grammars, readers, and well-annotated editions of standard authors, 
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The Essentials of Algebra 
By Rosszrr J. Atty, Ph. D.‘and Davin A. Rornrzock, Ph. D. 


An important feature in its treatment of the transition from arithmetic to Also char- 
acterized by the complete presentation of Factoring, the frequent use of the Graph in explain- 
ing equations, and in a large number of interesting and carefully graded exercises. 


Sa 


Elements of Geometry (Revised Edition) 
By Watrer N. Buss and Joun B, Ciargs 


Systematic and logical in its presentation of the subject, clear and practical in its treatment of the 
subjects of originals, and particularly effective in its arrangement of theorems into groups. 


A Key for Teachers has just been issued. 





The Halcyon Song Book (Just Published) 
Compiled and edited by Lzonarp B, MarsHatt 


Unique in the large amount of fresh material it offers. Many well-known American composets 
are represeated. There are unison songs. songs with an optional bass, re 
choruses, and songs with the melody in the bass. e The latter are very desirable in ¢ 

some of the boys’ voices have reeently changed, as they give these boys a tune to sing while they 
are supported by the other voices. 
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Oirculars concerning these and other booke gladly sent 
on request and correspondence cordially invited 


Silver, Burdett & Company 


NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO 

















